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New Buildings at Mount Hermon School for Boys, 
Northfield, Massachusetts 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 

* «¢ 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


A the Northfield, Massachusetts, schools, the 
seminary for girls and the Mount Hermon 
school for boys, buildings that will cost more 
than a quarter of a million dollars have re- 
cently been completed, or are now in process 
of erection. Original photographs of the most 
useful and interesting are reproduced on the 
front-cover page. 

Probably every reader is familiar with the 
purpose of these schools, to provide an education 
for young people who are willing to work for 
it, and it does not need to be added that they 
are conducted in the spirit of the founder, the 
late D. L. Moody. 


states and ten foreign countries were repre- 
sented in the student body of three hundred 
and eighty; to the boys’ school, numbering 
four hundred and twenty-five pupils, thirty- 
eight states and thirty-four foreign countries 
sent representatives. lt is hoped that eventu- 
ally each school will accommodate a thousand 
pupils, and that such facilities will have been 
provided that all shall be enabled to earn that 
half of their expenses which the corporation 
expects the pupils to supply. If generous 
friends continue to enlarge the plant as they 
are at present doing, the realization of this 
ambition will not be long deferred. 
& 

t is to be regretted that an incorrect impres- 

sion was conveyed by the title to the picture 
of the Jonathan Smith Memorial, printed on 
the front-cover page of The Companion for 
January 28th. The honor of establishing the 
memorial should there have been attributed to 
the Sons of the American Revolution—a society 








At the girls’ school, ac-| hog 
cording to the latest catalogue, twenty-eight | mi 
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and to the boys of this city who ought to have 
a country education, and then I shall get my 
million.’? Doubtless Middlebury deserves it. 
So do other institutions in this section, and, 
since they do, President Thomas’s words raise 
the inspiring hope that they will some day 
have all the money they need. 


& 


hen in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, 

some thirty years ago, a boy made a 
practise of loitering on his way to school and 
arriving late, he got his ‘‘come - uppance.’’ 
The school committee gave it to him in print. 
Its annual report embodied several lists of 
pupils—a roll of honor, a record of the leading 
scholars, and a ‘‘lazy list’’ of boys and girls 
who were frequently tardy. The lazy list went 
out of existence in 1878, and probably that was 
just as well; but it would be interesting to 
trace the children who figured in it, and find 
out how many ‘‘spunked up’’ in later life and 
were, so to speak, always on hand when the 


bell rang. 
e & 


THE COACH- DRIVERS. 

he automobilist of to-day, as well as the 

pedestrian, doubtless feels that the motor- 
car is the fastest road vehicle in the world. 
Speed, after all, is a relative matter. Fifty 
years ago the mail-coaches in England terrified 
the passers-by as much as the gasoline and 
steam machines do to-day. In ‘‘The Reminis- 
cences of Albert Pell,’’ the writer describes the 
ride on one of these flying carriages. 

They were wonderful men, those drivers, 
those on nw | — especially, when it was 
warm enoug d dry enough for them to 
exhibit ee royal uniform. Every moving 
thing on the AR way had to clear out of the 
road. The guard’s one short blast sent eve 
right 1 and left—the drovers rushed into 

. of their cattle to make a passage, the 
tremendous six-horse be oe ng wagons sheered 
on one side like apoca: ny i= ptic monsters, the 

e! 


**po’-chaises’’ scurried rentially to their 
pro) side, and the turnpike gates flew open 
with a rattle. 

Then with here and there 


came the villages, 
a dim light in the sick-room up-stairs, and the 
feeble light of the change-house where, with 
lanthorns and active strappers, the four fresh 
ep aoe aes ©. bis sattiaiiens 
change appeared a of legerdemain. 

The drivers frequently di aid not leave the box. 
A little + e-- think, by 
who drove on the Quicksilver over the pla 
would jump down, seize the reins, and then 
ee ee eee oe Se pee 
like a squirrel on the bo 

He it was who taught me how a ies 


man could relieve his arms of some of the severe 
drag of a pull and racing hard-mouthed 
team. This was by crossing one of his legs 


over the reins ——) the horses were doing good 
time on level ae 

About my interview with a ‘~“e"7 
was with old Simpson, who drove, I think 
the Lynn mail. I went down to the office in 
Cambridge at midnight, as I often did, to see 
the mail change and give Simpson a cup of hot 


which already has to its credit many commend- | tea. 


able deeds of this kind. 
& 


Ho that have to be left standing in cold 
weather are usually blanketed, but it is 
sometimes possible to do still more for their 
comfort. One way has been suggested, in an 
open letter to the press, by the president of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. ‘‘Ask for the horses,’’ 
he says, ‘‘that so far as possible, they shall so 
_ Stand as to have the protection of the vehicles 
they are drawing, instead of so standing that 
they protect the vehicles and are not themselves 
protected.’’ It is a happy thought, a reasonable 
requirement; the carriages or wagons would 
not suffer for the want of shelter; the horses 


might. ® 


n the interest of the anti-noise movement and 

the efficiency of the tire department, public 
ringing of the fire-bells is to be abolished at 
Providence. The noise serves no useful pur- 
pose; neither, it may be added, does many 
another that prevails in every city, such as the 
barbarous racket raised by hucksters and junk- 
collectors. Aside from the noise they make, 
these persons are frequently objectionable from 
every hygienic and esthetic standpoint, and 
comprehensively so—the man, the horse, the 
wagon, and the goods. If they are permitted 
to compete with established merchants who 
pay rent and taxes and help to build up a 
community, it might be required at least that 
the competition be not carried on at the top of 
the voice. Yet as a practical question of mu- 
nicipal administration, it is easier, of course, 
to hush the fire-bells, which have no vote. 

& 


here may be college presidents who are 

‘‘public beggars,’’ but that type does not 
flourish in New England, the local faith and 
practise being indicated, rather, in the speech 
of President John M. Thomas of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, at the alumni banquet in 
New York. ‘‘You must not go and ask a man 
for money,’’ Doctor Thomas is reported to 
have said; ‘‘that is mendicancy ; but you must 
in some way get your story before him and 
make him feel the enthusiasm to which your 
life is devoted. President Eliot does not beg at 
offices, but he makes Harvard worth millions 
to this nation, and the millions flow into Har- 
vard’s treasury. 
bury worth a million to the people of Vermont 


I am going to make Middle- | proo 


The night was a terrible wintry one, and 
near Royston, in a snow-storm, the mail went 
— in a drift, and poor Simpson was smoth- 
ered. 

*® © 


A THOUGHTFUL HELPER. 
ld lady Godding often said of Elisha Jones 
that ‘‘there wa’n’t a prompt streak in his 
body,’’ and all the summer residents who waited 
the pleasure of Mr. Jones to have their lawns 
cut or their wood sawed and split could verify 
her statement. 


One of the new summer 
to sting Elisha into a sense o t shortcomings 
by sarcasm, a weapon she had found useful 
with some workmen, but it had no effect on 
Mr. Jones. 

**Aren’t you a little eA ”? she said, when 
at four o’clock one June moon Elisha, who 
had promised to appear at nine in the morning, 
came whistling up the path that led to the 


kitchen door. 

**Well, oe said Elis! in, Garey. **but 
I allus cal’ late to get aro about the same 
day that’s been spoken of, when I can accom- 
plish it, ma’am. 

*‘’m not one 0’ those that’ll let folks wait 
from morning till night and go to bed kind of 
anxious and w You ask anybody, and 
they’ ll tell yea hat.’? 


re® endeavored 


* ¢ 


A WEIGHTY ARGUMENT. 


M: and Mrs. Hoolihan sat quietly before the 
stove after supper. The gentleman’s feet 
were warming before the radiations of the 
heater, and his wife listened patiently to the 
items of news which he now and then culled 
for her from the paper. A writer in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer tells the story. 

‘This paper says,’’ remarked he, ‘‘thot some 
fellers says there bees sermons in stones. 
Phwhat d’yez think av thot ?’’ 

“Oi dunno — the a oe 


wife, ‘‘but man 
out av a brick, Oi’ a thinkin’ si 
* © 


SOMETHING MISSING. 


— the lovely girl, according to a writer in 

the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘Physical 
culture, pa, is perfectly fine. To develop the 
arms, I grasp this rod by one end and move it 
slowly from right to left.’’ 

**Well, well!’ exclaimed her father. ‘‘What 
won’t science discover? If that rod had some 
m-corn on the other end of it, you’d be 
sweeping.’’ 


2 his 








Inadequate Language. 
In trying to describe Samoset Choe roe 
speak of “rich, rare, new flavors.” We lt 
“delicious. ” We say, “Different from ante ”’ ete. 
ye know we fail to ‘convey = understanding of 
but we use the only 
tells the story. 
oston, Mass. 


we 
hem 


| what Samosets really are, 
language there is. A trial, only, 
Samoset Chocolates Co., 
















1000 Gold Watches 


are waiting for 


1000 Boys and Girls 


to sell for us 1000 boxes 


Adams’ Mineral Soap 


or in other words we will give a gold 

filled watch, 10 year guaranteed, 

nickel movement, to the boy or 

girl who will sell for us one box of 

Adams’ Mineral Soap. 
See Youth’s Companion ad., January 21, 1909. 

Write for particulars. 

THE ENOS ADAMS COMPANY, 
Bennington, Vt. 











10x18 inches on card- 
board. Sliced into 
seventy-five parts. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 50c. 


J. 8. TOWER, Tunbridge, Vermont. 


LORD'S PRAYER PUZZLE. 





Water Supply °% for Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED. 


No elevated tank 








ocated in 

. Any pres- 

Lopes we zane 
rotectio: 

Send for lustrated Catalogue “D.” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston. 

















“| Hear 
You 
Perfectly 


NOW !” 


Box 44, WEsT NYACK, N.Y. 
GENERAL AcousTIc Co. Dee. 20, i908. 
During my service in the Civil War my ears be- 


came seriously affected from gun firing and have 
been g srowing adily worse ad Soeaibieys ever since. 
n 





I want-to t ik you most 8! nye for Re oppor- 
tunity to test the Acousticon; for st faith 
in evei that claimed’ to At y jy hear. 


qnoweh 1 could not hear conversation close to my 
r, Lcan now hear oe an are in the room —_ 
and distinctly. Som t I have tried hel 2s a 
little, but the ‘Acousticon ‘makes me hear just as 
clearly and at the same distance that I heard before 
I was afflicted at all. 
I shall be very glad to have raletull use this letter in 
any way that you please. ally, 
THOS. . HARRINGTON. 
The experience of Mr. these (whose photo 
al pears herewith) is the same as that of thousands 
oO are now using the y+ eeedliond them we 
have said as we now say to y: 
“Test the Acousticon and “et 8 prove that it 
will make you hear caaily., distinctly and clearly, 


ENTIRELY AT OUR EXPENSE” 
If you are not pope A yt one of om =v 
offices, you can n hom nd if 
you do not hear satisfactorily: the trial will not cost 
you one cent. 
No trial fee, no penalty, no expense what- 
ever if you do not hear. 
A very light and eanstiocnbie headband makes 
ld the e -_ and | 
, free. who use the 
Acousticon dress their hair so as to ‘make the head- 
band and earpiece invisible. 
The Acousticon is the original electrical hearing 
device, fully protected by U.S. patents, and you 
cannot:secure anything as efficient under another 


name. 
Write for particulars of the Free Test, booklets 


etc., etc. 
From $25.00 upward 
(According to style) 


THE GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 








836 Browning Bldg., B’way & 32d St., New York 
110 Barri Hall, Bost 














Notice the New Package. 
No Advertising Matter Visible. 


Made in imitation of wood in different 
shades to harmonize with different finish 
of bath-rooms. The handsomest Toilet 
Paper Package on the market. 


Serves 


double 






Try this new perfected 
dust-proof Handifold. 
You don't get a whole bunch 

or stream of paper (as in using 
loose sheets or rolls) when you 


want only a couple of sheets. Handifold 
‘‘one-sheet-at-a-time’’ is far more eco- 
nomical and convenient. When you 


want toilet paper simply say 


“HANDIFOLD” 


and any up-to-date dealer will know what 
you want. /0c. per package everywhere. 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name and 
we will send small Sample Package FREE. 


| Handifold Toilet Paper Co., Leominster, Mass. 


















In 10 minutes for 10 cents. 








A Most 
Wholesome 
and 
Appetizing 


LENTEN 


Breakfast 








“SHREDDED” Fishballs, more nutritious than beef, 
are a distinctive creation in their delicious flavor and 


“fluffiness”— only possible by using BEARDSLEY’S, 
The Original and Only Genuine 


“SHREDDED” Codfish 





| In RED BAND Packages. 





NO Odor. 
NO Boiling. 


Boston. 





WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET OF RECIPES—FREE. 
STAR Brand Boneless Herring in Glass or Tins are delicious. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 


NO 
NO Trouble: 


New York. 
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HE last tired, tattered soldier 
iT of the South had gone back to 
LJ his home to pick up the broken 
threads of destiny and to begin his life 
anew. And slowly drifting up from 
camp and battle-field, the veterans of 
the Union army were coming by ones 
and twos and in little groups, some of 
them mere ghosts of the boys who had 
gone to the front when the war was 
on. But for every war-worn soldier 
thus returning, there was one who 
would never come again. So there 
were tears as well as smiles, and heart- 
aches as well as rejoicings. 

The soldiers from Mount Hermon, 
after taking part in the grand review 
in Washington, were to come on a 
special car that would reach Carbon 
Creek late in the forenoon. There 
they were to be met by a committee 
of weicome, with a band of music and 
decorated wagons. The party would 
reach Mount Hermon about noon, and 
there was to be a dinner under a 
great tent on the public square. 

After the dinner, from the platform 
at the end of the tent, there were to be 
addresses of welcome and music, and 
every returning man and boy that had 
worn the blue was to be made to feel 
that the town was proud of him. 

In due time the procession, half a 
hundred strong, started on its way 
from Carbon Creek to Mount Hermon, 
the band in the first wagon playing 
‘Rally Round the Flag.’’ 

Farmhouses were decorated, flags 
were flying everywhere, groups of 
cheering citizens stood at every cross- 
road. When they reached the borough 
line, they all descended from the 
wagons and formed on foot to march to 
the village green—not quite as they had 
formed in other days under Southern 
skies, for now there was no one in 
command; officers and privates alike 
were in the ranks to-day, marching 
shoulder to shoulder, arm in arm, in one 
long, glad, home-coming procession. 
But the ranks could not be 
kept in order, there was so 
much cheering, so much hand- 
shaking, so many waiting 
wives and mothers and chil- 
dren to be kissed and hugged 
and kissed again. 

Private Bannister and his 
son were both in the proces- 
sion. Rhett Bannister had 


DRAWN BY THULSTRUP. 





HE MOUNTED THE PLATFORM AND FACED HIS FELLOW TOWNSMEN 





thought to make the journey 
home quietly and alone, and 
await such welcome, good or ill, as the people of 
the community might see fit to give him. But 
his comrades would not have it so; and now 
he found himself receiving such a welcome as he 
had hardly dared to hope for. 

His record in the ranks had preceded him. 
The story of his conversion by Abraham Lincoln 
was one that his neighbors never wearied of tell- 
ing. And Mount Hermon prided herself on the 
fact that Rhett Bannister, the once hated, de- 
spised and outlawed copperhead, had become 
one of the best and bravest and truest soldiers 
in the armies of his country. 

A block from the public square Henry Brad- 
bury came up. He put his one remaining arm 
round Bob’s shoulders. 

“You rascal!’’ he exclaimed. 
away! God bless you!’’ 

Then he released Bob, and grasped Rhett’s 
hand. 

‘*Rhett Bannister,’’ he said, ‘‘I never took 
hold of but one man’s hand in my life before 
that I was prouder to shake, and that was 
Abraham Lincoln’s,’’ 

Then, when he got his voice again, he 
added: ‘‘Fall out, both of you. Sarah Jane 
Stark wants to see you at her house before you 
go to the square.’’ 

So they followed him three blocks around, 
and down to the house of Sarah Jane Stark. 
She was there in the hall, waiting for them. 

‘Bob Bannister,’’ she said, ‘‘I love you!” 
And she put her hands on his broad shoulders 
and kissed him on both cheeks. Then she 
turned to Bob’s father, and without a word, 
and much to his amazement and confusion, she 
saluted him in the same way. 

_“*There, ”” she exclaimed, “that’s the first 
time I’ve kissed a man in forty years! I never 
expect to kiss another, but—to-day—it’s worth 
it. There, not a word! I know what I’m 
doing. Go in there, both of you. March!’’ 

She opened the parlor door, thrust them both 
into the room, and closed the door on them 
without another word. In that room were 
Mary Bannister and Louise. At the end of 


**You run- 


fifteen minutes Sarah Jane Stark came back 
down the hall and knocked briskly. 

*“*“Come,’’ she said, ‘‘it’s time to go to the 
square. You needn’t think you can stay here 
and make love all day. And I won’t give you 
a thing to eat. You’ve got to go up to the 
tent and eat with the rest of us.’’ 

On the way up she walked with Bob. She 
had a thousand questions to ask, nor could Bob 
get one quite answered before a new one would 
strike him squarely between the eyes. But 
when she said: 

‘And where’s that dear sergeant who took 
breakfast with us one morning, and who 
couldn’t say grace? What became of him?’’ 

And when Bob answered, ‘‘He was killed at 
Cold Harbor, Miss Stark,’’ she was silent. 

They were just ready to sit down to dinner 
in the big tent when the Bannisters arrived. 
A place had been reserved for them at the head 
of the table, two and two on each side of the 
master of the feast, with all the other veterans 
and their wives and daughters and sweethearts 
in line below, and the patriotic citizens of 
Mount Hermon filling up the rest of the long 
tables. 

That was a dinner! In the whole history of 
Mount Hermon nothing had been known to 
equal it. And when it was over, and the tables 
had been partly cleared, the flag at the end of 
the tent was drawn aside, and there on the 
platform were the speakers, the singers and 
the band. A chorus of girls sang ‘‘ America.’’ 
There was a brief and fervent prayer by the 
old clergyman. Then the burgess of the 
borough made an address and the band played. 
After that the chairman of the meeting rose and 
rapped for order. 

“Our young friends,’’ he said, ‘‘desire to 
participate, to a brief extent, in this program 
of rejoicing. I will call upon Master Samuel 
Powers.’’ 

So Master Samuel Powers made his way 
awkwardly and blushingly up between benches 
and tables, to the platform. Turning to the 











audience, red-faced and frightened, he began to | 


A LINCOLN CONSCRIPT 


Zn Eleven Chapters. Cfiap tere Eleven 


“ys ON GRE ENE 
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make a speech. I’m sure this tribute 
from the boys has touched my heart. 
I know I’m very grateful to you all for 
the way you’ve welcomed me. I'll 
never forget this day, and—and that’s 
all.’”’ 

He turned and made a rapid retreat 
from the platform, while the audience 
shouted itself hoarse. 

Judge Morgan mounted the platform. 
He had aged much during the last two 
years of the war, and his hand trembled 
visibly as he thrust it, after the old 
fashion, into the breast of his tightly 
buttoned frock coat. But his voice, 
although quavering a little at the start, 
was still strong and penetrating, and 
no one in the audience could fail to 
hear him as he spoke: 

*‘Some two years ago it was my 
fortune, or misfortune, as you choose, 
to be present at a meeting of the citizens 
of Mount Hermon, held on this very 
spot. The great Battle of Gettysburg 
had just been fought. Public feeling 
ran high, the spirit of patriotism was at 
white heat. It became my duty to draw 
and present to that meeting a set of 
resolutions condemnatory of one of our 
fellow citizens whose unpatriotic atti- 
tude and open disloyalty brought down 
upon his head our righteous wrath. 

**T need not repeat those resolutions 
here. I need not call your attention 
further to the exciting incidents of that 
day. Many of you will remember them. 
I will hasten on to say that it has been 
my duty and my great pleasure to 
prepare another set of resolutions to be 
presented to this meeting to-day. They 
are as follows: 

** “Resolved :— 

‘** First: That the resolutions here- 
tofore adopted by the citizens of Mount 
Hermon on the fourth day of July, 
A.D. 1863, denouncing as disloyal and 
unworthy of citizenship one Rhett Ban- 
nister, be and are hereby absolutely 
suspended, revoked and made void. 

***Second: That we welcome the 
said Rhett Bannister to his 
home as he returns to us from 
the war, bringing with him a 
record for loyalty and courage 
of which the best and bravest 
soldier might well be proud. 
And we congratulate him and 
his noble wife on the splendid 
service which their son, Lieu- 
tenant Robert Barnwell Ban- 
nister, has rendered to his 





search in his pockets for something that he had 
evidently mislaid. Through his coat pockets 
and trousers pockets, each side in turn, outside 
and inside, he searched with increasing desper- 
ation, but in vain. Then he tried the pockets 
all over again, with the same result. The audi- 
ence began to see the comical side of the boy’s 
embarrassment, and half-suppressed laughter 
was heard throughout the tent. 

Sam advanced to the front of the platform. 

“‘T had a paper,’’ he said, ‘‘to read from, 
but I guess I’ve lost it. Anyway, what I 
want to say is that two years ago we boys had 
a military company here. And we’ve got it 
yet. And we’re going to keep it. Well, two 
years ago Bob Bannister tried to get in the 
company, and we wouldn’t let him in because,’’ 
—he gave a frightened glance at Rhett Ban- 
nister, sitting below him,—‘‘I might as well 
tell—because his father was a copperhead. 
Well, after what happened, we got a little 
ashamed of ourselves, and when we heard how 
he was fighting down there in a real company, 
we were all sorry we hadn’t let him in. So 
when our captain moved away, we elected Bob 
Bannister captain, with leave of absence till 
the war was over. But somehow that didn’t 
seem to be quite enough to do. And then, 


when we heard about Five Forks, we got | 


together and chipped in, and our fathers helped | 
us a little, and we bought him the best sword | 
and silk sash that Henry Bradbury could find 
in New York, and we want to give it to him 
here to-day. Bill Hinkle, bring that sword up 
here !’” 

Thunders of applause greeted Sam’s remarks. 
Some one took Bob by the arm and dragged 
him to the platform ; and when he had received 
the sword, there were insistent calls for a 
speech. Bob looked down to his father for 
help and inspiration, and as he did so, the 
audience saw on his head the long, red, ragged 
sear, over which the hair had not yet grown, 


| and then the applause was renewed with three- 


fold vehemence. 


Finally he managed to stammer out, ‘‘I can’t 





country in her hour of need. 
That we welcome with open arms 


** * Third: 
and thankful hearts all these soldiers of the 
republic, who have returned to us this day 
bearing laurels of victory, and we extend our 


assistance and condolence to all sick and 
wounded veterans and to all widows and 
orphans through whose sufferings our country 
has been saved.’ 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of these 
resolutions by a rising vote.’’ 

They all rose, cheered, waved hats and hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Then there were shouts, ‘‘ Bannister! 
Bannister! Rhett Bannister !’’ 

He mounted the platform and faced 
fellow townsmen. 

In the beginning the returned soldier could 
not quite control his voice, but it soon recovered 
its old resonant ring. 

‘*My friends and neighbors, I do not deserve 
this. I never dreamed of a welcome home like 
this. I thought to come back quietly, alone, 
and slip as easily as I might into the old 
grooves; and I hoped that some day, possibly, 
you would forget. But the boys who marched 
with me, fought with me, suffered with me, 
not one of whom but has been braver, truer, 
more faithful and more deserving than I, the 
boys, I say, would not listen to it. So here I 
am, with them—and you. 

‘*And now that I am here, I want to say to 
you what I have had it in my heart to say 
to you night and day for nearly two years. By 
the grace and mercy of Abraham Lincoln, and 
| the goodness of God, I was permitted to fight 
|in the ranks of my country’s soldiers side by 
side with my son. I am what I am to-day, I 
have done what I have done because of Abraham 
Lincoln. If you had seen him as I saw him, 
|if you had heard him as I heard him, you 


| would have loved him as I loved him—yet not 
| 


Rhett 


his 





so deeply. 

‘‘For my love was greater because he loved 
my people of the South. I speak what I 
believe and know when I say that the men and 
women of the South have never had a better 
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friend, a truer guide, a wiser counselor than 
they lost when the assassin’s bullet sent this 
gentle spirit to its home. 

‘*I have done what I could. I have been the 
best soldier I knew how to be. Now I am 
back with you, to take up once more the old 
life, and to try to prove to you through all the 
days and nights that are to come that your flag 
is my flag, that your country is my country, 
and that this home among the Pennsylvania 
hills was never quite so dear to me before as it 
is to-day. I thank you. I am grateful to you 
all. Your welcome has touched me so deeply— 
so deeply —’’ 

And then his voice went utterly to pieces, 
and with tears of joy streaming down his face, 
he left the stand. 

The meeting did not last long after that. 
There were more numbers on the program, 
indeed ; but when Rhett Bannister had finished, 
so Many were talking, so many were cheering, 
so many were crying that the chairman simply 
let the people have their own way, and finish 
as they would. 

It was a happy supper-party at the Bannister 
home that night, so like the suppers in the 
summer days of old, in the years before the 
war. After it was over, Bob went down by 
the path across the meadow, as he used to go, 
to see Seth Mills. The old man had failed 
much of late. Age was resting heavily upon 
him, and he was too feeble to go far from 
home. 

In the beautiful June twilight Rhett Ban- 
nister sat upon his porch and looked out upon 
the old familiar seene—the fields, the trees, 
the road, the clear and wonderful 
expanse of sky. But when his 
eyes wandered for a moment to 
the shop and the windmill tower, 
crowned by the motionless blades 
of the big wheel, he turned them 
away. There were things which, 
on this night of nights, he did not 
care to bring back to memory. 

As he sat there, holding in his 
own the hand of the happiest, 
proudest woman that the stars 
looked down upon that summer 
night, there came the well-remem- 
bered click of the front gate latch, 
and out of the darkness, hobbling 
slowly up the walk, came the bent 
figure of Seth Mills. 

Bannister leaped from the 
porch and hurried down the path 
to meet him. The old man 
stopped and looked at him in 
well-feigned dismay. 

‘*Rhett Bannister,’’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘you old copperhead, 
you scalawag deserter, you deep- 
dyed villain! Whatare you wear- 
ing those blue soldier clothes 
for ?’’ 

Then, as Bannister hesitated, in 
doubt as to how he should take 
this outburst, his visitor broke 
into a hearty laugh. 

‘‘Well, Rhett,’? he said, ‘‘I 
forgive you. Where’s your hand? 
I knew what you’d do when the 
boy went. I told him so. God 
bless you, but I’m proud of you! 
I’m proud of both of you. Bob’s 
been down—splendid boy ; said I 
mustn’t come up here—too far to 

valk. I told him to mind his 
own business; that I was coming 
up to shake hands with Rhett 
Bannister if it took a leg—if it took both legs !’’ 

Bannister helped the old man up the steps, 
and made him comfortable in a big porch chair, 
and told him a hundred things he wanted to 
know, and at last he told him about Abraham 
Lincoln. 

‘*You know I saw the President ?’’ 

‘‘T heard all about it, Rhett. You’ve been 
blessed above your fellow men.’’ 

‘*But you didn’t know that he spoke to me 
of you?’’ 

‘‘Of me—Seth Mills?’”’ 

‘*Yes, of you. He told me that story about 
how you settled the spring controversy with 
Sam Lewis.’’ 

“Her 

‘Yes, he did. And then I told him that I 
knew you, that you were my nearest and best 
neighbor; and he said, ‘You tell Seth Mills 
for me, if you ever see him again, that Abe 
Lincoln remembers him, and sends him greet- 
ing and good wishes in memory of the old days 
in Sangamon County.’ I’ve carried that mes- 
sage in my heart for you through blood and 
fire, Seth, and now to-night it is yours.’’ 

But the old man did not reply. Instead, his 
hand stole out and rested on his neighbor’s 
knee, and then, softly in the darkness, Ban- 
nister heard him sob. 

Seth Mills went home at last, and over the 
crest of the eastern hill range the full moon 
came shining. And then something else hap- 
pened. From the shadows of the roadway that 
fronted the house, suddenly, sweetly, jubilantly 
on the night air, came the music of a chorus of 
fresh young voices singing: 

“Home, home, sweet, sweet home ; 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


They were the same boys who, two years/I haven’t seen nary one of ’em since. 
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singing songs of derision ma the hated copper- 
head. 
not happen in a time like that! 
of thought, of heart, of life! 
transformation ! 

As the faint, sweet chorus of the boy singers 


Ah, but those two years! What may | 
What change | 






HEN he applied for the Swamp 

Hollow school Nathan Thorpe 

J was barely seventeen years old, 

but he was large and strong for his 

age, and having attended the academy 

for nearly two terms, he considered him- 

self well qualified to begin his career as 
a teacher. 

His father thought differently, and 
tried to dissuade him from the undertaking. 
‘*You don’t know enough to teach school, my 
son,’’ Mr. Thorpe declared, bluntly. 

**T don’t believe it takes a great deal of knowl- 
edge to teach the Swamp Hollow school,’’ said 
Nathan. 

‘Maybe not, Nathan, maybe not,’’ replied 
his father, significantly. ‘‘But still it must 
take some.’’ 

But Nathan was not to be discouraged, and 
one pleasant Saturday, late in the autumn, he 
walked four miles across the fields and through 
the woods over into the town of Farmingdale to 
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FOR NEARLY TWO HOURS THE INQUISITION LASTED. 


the house of one Mr. Millett, who was the 
agent of the Swamp Hollow school district. 

‘No, I haven’t hired any master for the 
winter school yet,’’ Mr. Millett admitted, when 
Nathan had stated the purpose of his errand. 
‘*But you’ re pretty young, ain’t ye? I shouldn’t 
set ye over twenty at the outside,’’ he suggested, 
squinting his eye in his accustomed manner 
when inspecting live stock. 

‘‘Howsomever,’’ he went on, after Nathan 
had modestly owned to the correctness of this 
conjecture, ‘‘I d’know as that need to bar you 
out. The deestrict voted not to pay over ten 
dollars a month, and board the master round, 
and as I told ’em at the meeting, you can’t 
expect much at that figure. I d’know but I’d 
as soon risk it with a young chap just begin- 
ning as I would with an old feller that was 
willing to work for that price. 

“I know you come of a good stock, and 
judging by your looks, you ought to be able to 
handle the school. No very big boys to go, 
anyway. But there is one thing may bother 
you—you’ve got to have your certificate, you 
know, before you can begin the school. Maybe 
you don’t know Jeff Daggett, our school super- 
visor? This is his first year, and he kind of 
feels his importance, I guess. 

‘Jeff isn’t much account in most respects— 
lives ’long of his father, old Cap’n Daggett, 
and is just as much under the old man’s thumb 
as he was before he was one and twenty. But 
he’s got learning, and they do say that you 
have to pass an awful tough examination before 
Jeff will give you a certificate. I don’t mind 
telling you that you’re the fourth chap that’s 
been after the school, and I said to ’em all that 
I’d hire ’em if they could get a certificate, and 
But 


before, had marched down the road at night, | maybe you’ll have better luck, seeing as you’ve 








| came back to him across the moonlit fields, Rhett 


Bannister turned his face to the star-strewn 
sky, and thanked God that after storm and stress 


What tragedy and | and trial he had, through the ministry of Abra- 


ham Lincoln, fallen upon such glorious days. 
THE END. 


been to Walnut Hill Academy. You 
can go right up and see Jeff this after- 
noon, and if you get your certificate, 
I’ll hire you straight off. You might 
as well come back this way, anyhow, 
and let me know how you come out.’’. 

Nathan murmured his thanks for 
this conditional engagement, but as he 
shook the farmer’s hand he felt by no 
means sure that he should look upon his honest 
face again. 

After a walk of a mile or so; Nathan had no 
difficulty in finding the white house, with the 
tall tree in the front yard, that had been de- 
scribed to him, or in finding the supervisor of 
schools, who was in the barn, with his father, 
engaged in husking corn. 

Mr. Daggett was an undersized man, with 
stooping shoulders and a very short chin. At 
first glance he appeared almost insignificant, 
especially in comparison with his father, who 
was tall and erect, with bristling gray hair and 
deep-set eyes, that looked out 
almost fiercely from under 
shaggy brows. 

But when the little man had 
learned the reason for Nathan’s 
call, his eyes brightened, and 
he straightened up into an atti- 
tude of dignity befitting his 
office. 

“*Very well,’’ he said, rising 
from the milking-stool on which 
he had been sitting, ‘‘if you 
will step into the house I will 
proceed to examine you.’’ 

But here the old captain 
interposed, in a tone of com- 
mand that fairly startled the 
visitor : 

“*You don’t need to go into 
the house. You can just as 
well stay right where you are 
and keep on with your husking 
while you’re putting the young 
feller through his paces. Get 
him another stool, and let him 
sit down, and then fire away 
with your questions. He can 
take some shingles out of that 
bunch by the door to do his 
figurin’ on. I’m tired of being 
left to work alone while you 
are in the house taking your 
time examinin’ !’’ 

The supervisor looked a little 
annoyed, but he finally acqui- 
esced in this program. Nathan, 
on his part, was rather pleased 
with this turn of the affair. It 
seemed to him that an exami- 
nation conducted in a barn and 
without books or paper could 
not be a very formidable matter. 

But in this he was mistaken. 
Supervisor Daggett needed no 
book. He knew his Weld and Quackenbos’s 
Grammar from cover to cover, fine print and 
all; and not only was he familiar with all the 
knotty problems in Greenleaf’s National Arith- 
metic, but, as he often boasted, he could make 
up sums right out of his head. 

For nearly two hours the inquisition lasted, 
and through it all poor Nathan was conscious 
that he was faring badly. He knew that there 
were plenty of questions that he could answer, 
but somehow these seemed to be just the ones 
that did not get asked. Then the supervisor’s 
knowing smile at the numerous mistakes was 
very disconcerting, although perhaps not more 
so than the sniffs and grunts from old Captain 
Daggett as the examination wore on. 

At last the ordeal was over, and the supervisor 
announced his decision. 

“I’m afraid I can’t conscientiously give you 
a certificate,’’? he said. ‘‘We want to elevate 
the standard of our schools, and I maintain that 
the only way to do it is to employ more highly 
educated teachers. But you mustn’t be dis- 
couraged. When I was your age I couldn’t 
do any better than you have, but I kept study- 
ing, and now you see where I am!’’ 

Nathan rose from his milking-stool, glad to 
be released on any terms. His legs were 
cramped, and the perspiration stood in drops 
on his forehead. 

**T wonder if you would give me a drink of 
water before I go?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Sartin! Sartin!’’ cried the old captain, 
jamping up and leading the way out of the 
barn to the well in front of the house. 

‘*That’s fine water,’’ observed Nathan, grate- 
fully, after quenching his thirst. 

The captain’s face brightened. ‘‘It’s the best 
water in town by all odds!’’ he asserted, vig- 
orously. ‘‘I dug that well myself just fifty-two 











years ago this fall, and it’s never run dry from 


that day to this. 
it is? Well, I can tell you. 
one feet deep. 

‘*But here is something that I don’t know, 
nor anybody else,’’ he continued, pointing to 
the elm under which they were standing, ‘‘and 
that is the height of this tree. 

‘*But I’d give a good deal to know. I set 
out that tree sixty-two years ago, when I 
was a youngster. It was just my height then 
—five foot two. We’ve both grown since that 
day. I know how much I have; I’m just six 
feet when I stand up straight. But how much 
has the tree grown? That’s the question that 
I wish somebody could answer. I’m too old 
to climb the tree myself. I did get Jeff started 
up one day. He had a clothes-line tied to his 
waist and a pole in his hand, and he was going 
to climb as far as he could and measure with 
the pole the rest of the way. But he met with 
a mishap and came near breaking his neck, and 
he never dared to try again. I guess I shall 
die without ever knowing how tall that tree 
is,’’ he concluded, mournfully. 

‘*T think that I could measure it for you, 
Captain Daggett,’’ said Nathan, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘*You could?’’ said the captain, doubtfully. 
‘*Well, you do look like a withy little chap. If 
you want to try, I’ll get you the clothes-line 
and the pole, and I’ll give you something hand- 
some if you do it.’’ 

‘*All I want is that two-foot rule,’’ said 
Nathan, glancing at the pocket in the old man’s 


How deep do you suppose 
It’s just twenty- 


overalls. ‘‘Oh, yes, and another shingle. I’ll 
get that from the barn. 
‘‘Now, captain,’’ he began, briskly, ‘‘just 


take your hat off, please, and stand stock-still 
out here in the sunshine.’’ 

This order the old gentleman obeyed without 
a word, but with a look of mystification on his 
face that deepened as Nathan, beginning at the 
captain’s feet, measured off a short distance 
on the ground. 

“That will do for you,’’ said Nathan, as he 
ran to the base of the tree and began to measure 
again. 

This time his course with the rule took him 
across the level front yard and even into the 
field beyond the road. 

‘*What on earth is the boy up to?’’ asked 
Mr. Jefferson Daggett, who, suspecting that 
something of interest was going on, had come 
out of the barn. 

‘*T don’t know what he is doing, but maybe 
he does,’’ replied his father. ‘‘He’s figuring 
now,’’ he added, nodding toward Nathan, who 
had seated himself upon the ground, and was 
busily engaged with pencil and shingle. 

‘*T’ve got it!’’ exclaimed the boy, presently. 
‘‘Here it is, all worked out in simple propor- 
tion. Twenty-two and a half feet, that’s the 
length of your shadow, is to two hundred and 
eighty-five feet, length of the tree’s shadow, as 
six feet, your height, is to the height of the 
tree. Multiply the second and third terms 
together and divide by the first, and you get 
the answer — seventy -six feet. That is the 
height of your tree, captain.’’ 

**Well, I snum!’’ cried the old man, as he 
seized the shingle on which were Nathan’s 
figures and brought it to focus under his spec- 
tacles. ‘‘I believe you’ve done it! And here 
is Jeff Daggett, rising forty years old, and 
setting up for a learned man, and drawing 
pay from the town for being supervisor of 
schools, and never once thought of doing it that 
way. 

“That ’ere is a sensibler sum,’’ he roared, 
turning on his son in wrath, ‘‘than you ever 
gave out in all your jaw-cracking examinations ! 
And you wouldn’t give the young feller a cer- 
tificate! You give him a certificate, or I’ll—’’ 
he paused for an adequate threat—‘‘I’ll tell 
this round all over town!’’ 

Whether the threat had anything to do with 
it or not, it is certain that the supervisor did 
reconsider his decision. 

**Come to think it all over,’’ he said, ‘‘I rather 
guess that, by studying up, you can keep ahead 
of the scholars in that district. You’re pretty 
good in arithmetic, anyway, and if you get 
stuck any time, you can come to me and I’ll 
help you out.’’ 

Thus our young friend was able to return 
to Mr. Millett bearing a document that went to 
show that Nathan Thorpe, being a person of 
good character, and of a temper and disposition 
suited to the instruction of youth, and having 
passed a satisfactory examination in the studies 
recognized by law to be taught in the common 
schools of the State of Maine, was authorized 
to teach the school in the Swamp Hollow Dis- 
trict, so called. 

Mr. Millett seemed a little surprised, and so 
did Mr. Thorpe, Senior, when he learned of his 
son’s success. But to neither of them did 
Nathan relate any of the particulars of his 
examination. 

This was in accordance with the request of 
Supervisor Daggett. 

“It really ain’t worth mentioning,’’ he whis- 
pered as he handed Nathan his certificate, ‘‘and 
yet it might give some folks a handle when I 
come up for supervisor another spring.’’ 

Nathan promised not to tell, which promise 
he kept for many years. But after the lapse 
of more than a generation, it can do no harm if 





the story now leaks out. 
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'V ER and over 
again I am 
asked what 
prospect there is for a 
bright college youth to 
make his living from 
the land. Of course I 
cannot give a specific 
answer to this ques- 
tion, because so much 
depends on the per- 
sonality of the man. 
Some persons have what I like to call the habit 
of success; others do not have this habit, and 
they are no more likely to succeed on the farm 
than in any other independent business. I have 
known college boys—and old men, too—to fail 
at farming, and I have known others to suc- 
ceed. I must tell my readers of one who is 
succeeding. 

Look at the map of Mississippi and find the 
Yazoo River, which takes itself in many loop- 
ing curves to the southwestward, and joins the 
Mississippi River near Vicksburg. The region 
lying to the westward of this river, between it 
and the Father of Waters, is known as the 
Yazoo Delta. 

This region is a vast stretch of flat and fertile 
lands and many forests. It has long been famous 
for its cotton, and the yields have been heavy 
and the quality of the fiber has been good. 
Continued cropping with cotton and the lack 
of progressive methods, however, have now 
brought many of the plantations into a low 
state of productiveness. Plantation after plan- 
tation has passed out of the hands of once 
prosperous Owners. 

Many of these estates have fallen into the 
possession of merchants and other business 
men, who have advanced money for mainte- 
nance and supplies. The rural life, as in many 
another region, North and South, has often 
fallen into decay. 

Usually the present owners do not care to 
live on the plantations, and the estates are let 
out to negroes, or are put under negro manage- 
ment. Some of the plantations are owned by 
non-residents, and are rented for four or six 
dollars an acre to the blacks, this being a good 
return on the valuation of thirty or forty 
dollars an acre for the land. Thus there has 
grown up a system of absentee farming, with 
a general running down of the lands and a 
decadence of the old-time interests. 

I have heard it said in the North that these 
great Yazoo bottoms, subject to overflow, and 
inhabited almost exclusively by negroes, are not 
a fit place for white men to live in; but like 
many another myth, this vanishes when one 
learns the facts. 

A business man in Yazoo City acquired some 
of these lands, quite against his desire. In 
order to secure a plantation of good proportions, 
other lands were purchased, but these, too, 
were heavily mortgaged. Five ownerships 
were thus finally combined in one, all repre- 
senting practically abandoned enterprises. 

The combined plantation was farmed by 
negroes in the ordinary way. The city owner 
felt his cares increasing, and saw the business 
going from bad to worse. 


Marx Schaefer’s Return. 


WE has three sons. The eldest took a 

i course in mechanical engineering, and 

is now engaged in a successful business. 

The youngest was preparing for medicine. The 

second son was a student at the Mississippi 

Agricultural College. To this second son word 

was sent that he must take the plantation or 

that it must be sold. This article is a sketch 
of the work of this young man for nine years. 

Marx Schaefer was still in his ‘‘teens’’ when 
he returned from college to take up the great 
problem of Inchuka Plantation. He had had 
no farm-training. His friends and relatives 
discouraged him. He received only pitying 
contempt from the ‘‘practical’’ planters. The 
plantation is three miles from town. The 
buildings were in disrepair. There was not a 
white planter for miles around who lived on 
his plantation. 

Young Schaefer saw the problem and the 
prospect, and he knew that it was good. There 
are thirteen hundred acres of land, following 
the sweep of the Yazoo River, in many states 
and stages of civilization. There were six 
mules and a few cows. There were forty 
negro cabins, falling to pieces. There was a 
cemetery on an elbow in a bayou, suggesting 
the end of a former ownership. There was an 
old plantation house, simple in its architecture, 
and the customary series of small outbuildings 
that one sees in the old-time places in the South. 

It was on a rainy November day that I 
mounted a horse and followed the young man’s 
lead over many fields and along the river. I 
saw the sweep of his mental. vision,—his 
response to the beauty of the forest-horizoned 
landscape and to the charm of the bayou 
stretching up into the woods, his intense inter- 
est in the breeding problems and soil problems 
of his crops, his knowledge of the negro char- 
acter, his driving business ability, his grip on 
the details, his high sense of personal honor,— 
and I knew that he is one of that rising brood 
of young men that is to renew the South by 
redeeming its land. 

I cannot forbear saying, as I pass, that a 
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farmer is only half a farmer unless he has a 
wife who is in complete accord with him. 

Three years ago my young friend found such 
a partner. Oddly enough, she is a city woman, 
but she is devoted to the farm because she is 
devoted to her husband rather than to herself. 
She knew that he was a farmer when she 
married. She is the secretary of the copartner- 
ship, and the business belongs to both. 

The young man had little capital to begin on. 
His stock in trade was good health, enthusiasm, 
integrity and ability. 
on a rental basis. The business is prospering 
and growing. The place is shaping itself into 
a thoroughly attractive property, and the young 
man is in the way of becoming independent. 


Cotton, Corn and Cow - Peas. 


are lie leading effort of Inchuka Plantation 
iit is to grow cotton. There were seven 

hundred and fifty acres of it when I 
rode over the place. It is the purpose to prac- 
tise a two years’ rotation, using corn with cow- 
peas for one part of it. A recent development 


products that I have mentioned—cotton, corn, 
milk—afford the main part of the income. 

The Northerner does not think of these | 
Southern plantations as subjects for definite 
rotations of crops, one crop following some other 
crop year by year in regular succession. The | 
spirit in them seems rather to be one of indefi- 
niteness or discursiveness. It is easy-going. 

One finds a large, irregular open space in the 
prevailing Southern forest, following the general 
sweep of a stream or the contour of easily tilled 
land, with no permanent divisions into fields. 
New lands are not cleared, but the trees are 
girdled and allowed to die and fall. The cabins 
and other buildings are scattered here and there 
without reference to direction or roads, and all 
the buildings are usually poor. Even the high- 
Ways seem to go nowhere in particular. 

The Northerner, particularly if he is de- 
scended from Puritan stock, has sterner ideas 
of order. Unless insurmountable natural ob- 
stacles intervene, he likes to set the lines of 
roads and fields and buildings with the points 
of the compass. He subdivides his farm into 
separate fields, often into many and trifling 
fields, expressing thereby the particularity of 
his thinking. 

This field farming is demanded, of course, by 
the presence of pastured live stock, of which 
one sees little in the South; but even when 
there is not much stock on the Northern farm, 
the field divisions are still characteristic. The 
New Englander and New Yorker are known by 
their fences. This subdividing process makes 
for diversified farming, and for at least some 
kind of an effort at rotation. At the other ex- 
treme is the one-crop system of the South, 
which develops the idea of planting rather than 
of farming. ~ 

The salvation of Southern agriculture lies in 
the developing of a rotation system and the 
introducing of live stock; that is to say, it lies 
in diversification, even if one crop remains the 
‘*king-pin’’ about which all else revolves. All 
this Mr. Schaefer fully comprehends. This is 
the spirit of the farming of the New South. 
He deplores the temporizing and makeshift 
spirit in Southern farming. 

“‘T mean to live on this plantation all my 
life,’’ he said to me, ‘‘and I am adapting my 
methods to permanent results.’’ 

Iam sure my Northern reader wants to know 
how cotton is grown. I will tell him how | 
Marx Schaefer grows the crop. The cotton is 
grown in ‘‘beds,’’? which are narrow ridges 
four and one-half feet apart from center to 
center, made by means ofa plow. The making | 
of the new crop begins about the first of | 


in order that they may be plowed under. Then 
a plow called a ‘“‘middle buster’’ is run in the 
middle, between the beds, turning out a furrow. 
The beds are broken out with four furrows | 
turned toward the middle, so that a new bed, 
with deep, loose ground beneath it, is made 
between the places of the old ones. The 
ground is then harrowed. 


How the Planting is Done. 


LANTING is begun early in April, one 

p row of seed being drilled in lengthwise 
on each bed. About one bushel of seed 

is used to the acre; and subsequently the plants 
are thinned to single stalks, standing six to 
twelve inches apart. The crop is kept in clean 
tillage till the middle of July or first of August, 
| when crab-grass is allowed to grow ; this affords 
| good pasturage in winter, after the cotton is off. 
| The time for picking varies greatly with the 





He took the plantation | 


is the establishing of a good dairy. There are | 
incidental crops, as fruits, field turnips, garden | 
stuff, and many home products; but the three | 


February, when the old cotton stalks are cut, | 


A YAZOO PLANTATION. 
By L. H. BAILEY, Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 


season and the variety of cotton. Usually the 
picking begins about the first of September. 
Three pickings are made,—rarely four,—the 
last one occurring about the middle of Decem- 
ber. They are made by negroes. 

The contents of the bolls are thrown into a 
sack as picked, and then emptied into baskets, 
to be carried to the cotton-house for storage 
until wanted for ginning. The cotton-houses 
|are small, simple structures, perhaps twelve 
| feet square, erected here and there in the fields 
where needed, forming a characteristic feature 
| of the plantations in the cotton country. 

I am sure that this sounds like hard work 
and long hours,—just as long hours as my 
Northern boy has been obliged to give to his 
field of corn or potatoes,—and this is true. I 
have seen many kinds of crops in the making 
in many kinds of places, but all of them require 
| good hard effort to bring any results that are 
really worth while; but when one enjoys the 
activity of accomplishing something of impor- 
tance, work takes on a new meaning and life 
has purpose. The cotton-crop does not grow 
without effort; but I relished the keen enjoy- 
ment of the young cotton-planter in every bit 
of his work. 

The significant thing about Schaefer’s work 
| was the fact that he was not satisfied with 
| merely a good crop of cotton. His crops are 
now above the average in yield, but he proposes 
practically to double them on the same land. 
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One-half bale to the acre is generally considered | 


| a good and fairly profitable crop throughout 
the cotton belt. The average is less than this. 


|put back into the 
| improvements ; 


| A bale of cotton weighs from four hundred and 


yield up to one bale to the acre. This may 
result in growing a lesser acreage, and in allow- 
ing more of the land to be used for other crops | 
and for live stock. 


A Matter of Price. 
HEN I visited Inchuka Plantation ordi- | 


was selling for thirteen to sixteen cents, and 


bale made from his selected Sunflower seed 
this year sold for twenty-four and a half cents, 
the highest price paid in the Yazoo market 
since 1867. Herein lies an interesting story. 
Usually the cotton-planter of the region pays 
little attention to the kind or grade of seed that 
he plants, if it only bears the proper name. 
Mr. Schaefer finds that it pays to purchase 
specially bred seed-corn at two dollars or more 
a bushel; it should pay equally well to plant 
only carefully bred seed of cotton. He has 
undertaken to breed his own cottonseed. The 
result has been the production of two varieties, 
which he plants exclusively himself, and the 


looks for the time when some careful planters 
here and there will do a better business in 
breeding cotton for seed purposes than in raising 
cotton for the fiber market. It is just as much 
worth while to produce a new variety of a 
plant as to invent a new machine, and some 
day all men will recognize this fact. 


not often a part of a cotton-plantation. Mr. 
Schaefer desires to develop a model farm for 
his region, containing the following elements: 
A complete modern dairy, a high-class cotton- 
breeding system, a commercial garden, a good 
orchard, well-bred hogs. He has the beginning 
| of all these, and the dairy has reached a high 
| degree of effectiveness. It was started less than 
| two years ago, with eight good Jersey cows 
| that were on the place. He now milks twenty- 
six cows. He has a full-blood Jersey bull. 
The enterprise is profitable. 

Milk is provided for the Yazoo City market, 
and the surplus, if there is any, is made into 
butter. There were two milk-routes in the city 
| before Mr. Schaefer began. His business has 
| not driven the others out. Yazoo is using twice 
the milk that it was using two years ago, and 
the quality of the milk has improved. 

This increase is largely due to Mr. Schaefer’s 
energetic methods, whereby the milk is clean 
and wholesome, and handled on a thorough 
business basis. Many of my correspondents 
are looking for a place in which there is no 
competition. 
| in which there was good competition, and often 
this is the wiser plan; it keeps one alive. 

I was impressed again that one does not need 
ideal surroundings or perfect equipment in 
order to begin business and to prove himself. 
One should earn such conditions. Young 
Schaefer established the dairy in an old mule 
barn, of the unsubstantial type that is common 
in the South. By making a few inexpensive 








fifty to six hundred pounds, usually about five | 
hundred. Mr. Schaefer proposes to bring his | 


nary cotton was selling for ten cents a | been planted. 
pound. One kind of Mr. Schaefer’s | under crop. 


another for eighteen to twenty cents; and the | 


seed of which he now sells to advantage. He | 


The reader will now be interested in Mr. | 
Schaefer’s dairy, for up-to-date dairying is | 


This young man took a business | 
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alterations and white- 
washing inside and 
out, the place is kept 
scrupulously clean. 
The darky milkers 
wear clean white suits. 
The cows are as clean 
as the men. 

An old cabin has 
been taken for a milk- 
house. In the fireplace 
has been set a great 
in which the water is heated. 
The pans and cans and bottles, and even the 
board floor of the cabin, are as immaculate as 
if they were parts of a modern hospital. 


Finding a Profit in the Dairy. 


it Wes product of such a dairy cannot fail of 
| a market. The regular customers pay 

one dollar for eleven quarts of milk ; the 
hotels and drug-stores, buying in large quanti- 
ties, pay thirty cents a gallon. The trade in 
cream is increasing rapidly. It brings twenty 
cents a pint at retail, or one dollar and sixty 
cents a gallon. At these prices Mr. Schaefer 
cannot supply the demand; and he is planning 
a large extension of his dairy. 

The organization and management of a plan- 
tation of this kind and size require not only a 
special order of executive ability, but also a 
keen love of the business. Mr. Schaefer does 
all the riding for the plantation; that is, he is 
his own manager and overseer, spending most 
of his time on the horse, overlooking and 
supervising every detail. 

As the business grows, some of the work will 
need to be delegated; but it is this very work 
that appeals to an ambitious young man who 
is fond of out-of-doors. Mr. Schaefer thinks 
that the only manager worth having is a high- 
priced man, and the business is not yet suffi- 
ciently developed to call for such a man. The 
business is making money, but the proceeds are 
business in permanent 
that is, he is investing his 
earnings in his own plantation. 

The mules have increased in seven years from 
six to thirty-six. The ‘‘gears,’’ or harnesses, 
have all been refurnished, and are of the best 
material. Old cabins have been torn down, 
and sixteen new ones have been erected. The 
old type of negro cabin had but one room and 
cost one hundred and twenty-five dollars; the 
new ones have three rooms and cost three hun- 
dred dollars. Extensive ditches have been dug. 
Fences have been improved. An orchard has 

New land has been brought 
Many new cotton-houses have 
| been erected. Tools and other equipment have 
been purchased. 

The business organization of such an enter- 
prise is all-important. There are many ends to 
the business, and many persons engaged, many 
places in which money is invested; therefore 
the small losses are likely to consume the 
income. Mr. Schaefer has an eye to preventing 
these little losses, to see what becomes of the 
fence pickets, the hinges on the gates and 
doors, of hand tools and all small supplies, and 
why the negroes cut their wood so long that it 
knocks out the ends ahd backs of the fireplaces. 

There is a toll-bridge between the plantation 
and town. He contrives to carry a load both 
ways; or, as he states it, ‘‘One should never 
send an empty wagon over a toll-road.’’ 

He reduces ordinary business risks to a mini- 
mum; all buildings, even to the negro cabins, 
are insured against fire. The lack of attention 
to the details has ruined many a business man 
on the farm and elsewhere. 


Saving Dollars for the Negroes. 


GN} s« labor is employed exclusively. 
Altogether he has two hundred and 
forty persons, of whom fifty are grown 
men. ‘The general farm labor is employed on a 
share system. The dairy labor is employed by 
the month. It is Mr. Schaefer’s plan to secure 
young negroes,—boys if possible,—and to train 
them to the work of the dairy. By this means 
he is able to secure reliable and permanent labor. 
He is able also to improve the quality and trust- 
worthiness of his workmen by taking pains to 
improve the cabins. A stove in a house for 
cooking rather than a fireplace, conduces to 
make better workers. 

It is understood that the negro may call on 
the planter for his support, the expense to be 
charged against the crop. As the negro rarely 
has anything ahead, he becomes a dependent 
on the planter, going to him for help and 
advice on all oceasions. Even the physician’s 
visits are arranged through the planter. Mr. 
Schaefer tells me that he is able to save the 
negroes on his place several hundred dollars a 
year by such advisory means as these. 

This brief sketch suggests a few of the prob- 
lems of modern agriculture. These problems 
are executive and scientific. It requires a 
somewhat rare combination of talent to handle 
them both effectively. The college man is 
likely to magnify the scientific element, and the 
unschooled man is likely to minimize or overlook 
it. To be a good farmer requires an organi- 
zing mind. Good farming is much more than 
the making of good crops. 

The whole point of view on farming has 
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changed within a generation, and the farmer 
must orient himself again to his own business. 
I find many men in all parts of the country 
who have been able to redirect their efforts. 
They are all educated men, whether college- 
bred or not, by which I mean that they have 
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closely, and have put themselves in line with 
modern thinking. On the whole, it has seemed 
to me that the most fundamental and vital 
reorganization of ideas is coming from young 
and energetic college-trained men. 


OF : PHILIPPA 


Girl 





IV. THE FRESHMAN “SPREAD.” 


“ INIFRED! Philip- 
yj pa! Stop stabbing 
each other with 


those foils, and sit down. 
You’ll be all out of breath.’’ 

‘*But I’ve been waiting all 
week for Philippa to teach 
me her wrist turn,’’ protested 
Winifred King. She swung 
the foil over her head, then 
saluted profoundly. Philippa, 
who was an expert fencer, 
thanks to Uncle Jimmy’s 
training, already found her- 
self in constant demand as a 
teacher. 

‘*Come rest, I say,’’ re- 
peated Margery, who, a 
junior, was coach for the 
freshman team. ‘‘ Philippa 
has to practise throws for the 
basket, and she’ll be too 
tired.’’ 

Philippa tossed her foil into 
the rack, and dropped down 
on the big rubber mat beside 
Ruth Lord. Winifred fol- 
lowed, still scolding. 

‘‘My first chance to fence 
with Philippa! It wouldn’t 
have hurt her throwing one 
bit.’”’ Winifred’s lips nar- 
rowed into the petulant lines 
which Philippa was learning 
to know and to dislike. In 
all her well-beloved Halcyon 
household, Winifred was the 
only girl whom Philippa could 
not quite understand. 

Philippa turned from her 
fretful complaints and Mar- 
gery’s crisp replies, and lay 
back to look up at the gym- 
nasium skylight, dappled with 
clouding shadows of falling 
leaves. Dim October sunlight 
lay in amber squares along the floor. The 
whole great hall breathed of autumn, from the 
branches of sumac heaped on the grand piano to 
the wee wild asters scattered under the east 
basket, where they had fallen from some eager 
athlete’s belt. | 

‘*Well, you have all to-morrow afternoon to 
fence with Philippa,’’ insisted Margery, quench- 
ing Winifred’s irritating persistence. ‘‘Do let’s 
stop arguing. Dorothy, are all the freshmen 
girls provided for for the spread ?’’ 

‘*Nearly all of them,’’ answered Dorothy 
Christy. ‘‘We never could have managed if 
you junior girls hadn’t helped us out so beauti- 
fully, offering to act as escorts, too. It’s been 
a task, though. Three hundred freshman girls, 
and only two hundred and eight sophomores to 
act as hostesses !’’ 

‘* Just what is the spread ?’’ queried Philippa. 
‘* Janet has asked me, so I’m beautifully pro- 
vided for. But what is its plan?’ 

‘‘Why, the spread is a reception and dance, 
given in the gymnasium each autumn, to the 
freshmen by the sophomores. The invitation 
committee allots one freshman to each sopho- 
more. Each sophomore thereupon calls upon 
her appointed guest, invites her to the recep- 
tion, fills her dance card, provides flowers and 
a carriage, and sees to it that she has a beautiful 
time. When there are so many more freshmen 
than sophomores, though, the older girls must 
help out. Dorothy, the juniors are all eager 
to help. Why aren’t all the freshmen provided 
for ??’ 

‘*They all are, practically. All except that 
most bewildering problem, Philippa’s early 
charge, Miss Chen of Singapore.’’ 

‘‘Miss Chen! To be sure! Who could take 
her? She speaks nothing but French; she 
probably doesn’t dance a step. And then she’s 
so embarrassingly foreign and queer !’’ 

Philippa followed Margery’s glance to the 
gallery. Throned in the most prominent seat 
sat Miss Chen, clad no longer in rainbow silken 
draperies, but wearing instead the trimmest 
of tailored frocks. Yet despite her sober con- 
ventional array, she stood out as striking a 
figure as if she still walked in gilt-heeled clogs. 
From her high-polished pompadour to her 
square, glittering shoes she was all ‘‘out- 
lander,’’ alien, conspicuous, bizarre. 

**You mean she’s so—so peculiar—that none 
of the girls want to take her?’’ 

**Precisely. Worse, it would be impossible 
to fill her dance card. For she does dance,— 
I’ve seen her,—and amazingly. The Conti- 
nental fashion, only more so. She whirls 
about like those paper pinwheels we used to 
run and twirl when we were young. She’d be 
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a startling picture anywhere. Then imagine 
the audience she and her unhappy girl escort 
will have. First the gallery, crowded with 
townspeople; then five or six rows of the 
faculty, who will have nothing to do save 
observe the passing show; then all the nobility 
and gentry in the receiving line. Add to that 
your six hundred pairs of observing under- 
graduate eyes,—the girls themselves, — and 
imagine the ordeal for Miss Chen’s hostess !’’ 

“T see. Here comes Miss Chen now.’’ 

Miss Chen crossed the gallery with mincing 
steps. Bland patronage sat on her narrow 
brow and rustled in her silken flounces. She 
bowed to the group of girls with the mechan- 
ical dip and the jerky smile of a clockwork doll. 
From head to foot she seemed as artificial as 
the velvet dahlias on her jaunty hat. 

‘It’s her queer ways, not her face,’’ said 
Janet Burdon, soberly. ‘‘She’s doing her best 
to be like other people, poor girl.’’ 

‘*That’s what makes it so pitiful somehow. 
And she’s so convinced that she is succeeding 
—which is more forlorn still. One of us surely 
ought—Winifred King, who is your guest to the 
spread ?’’ 

‘*Nobody.’’ 

‘“‘Why not? 
fore a shirk ?’’ 

‘‘l’m not shirking, Dorothy. My freshman 
has tonsillitis, and can’t go. Accordingly, I’m 
going all by my lone.’’ 

‘* Winifred, you’re the identical one !’’ 
Dorothy sprang up in delight. ‘‘Why didn’t 
we think of this before! You’ve talked French 
ever since you were six; you lead so well that 
your partners can’t help dancing gracefully —’’ 

*‘O Winifred! The very plan!’’ 

**Poor Winifred, don’t look so overwhelmed. 


You’re a sophomore. Where- 


Immolate yourself cheerfully. Take Miss Chen 
to the spread, and win the plaudits of a grate- 
ful country.’’ 


Winifred looked at the chorus in amazement. 

‘*You certainly are generous,’’ she remarked, 
‘*but don’t be so precipitate with your con- 
gratulations. I hardly see myself spoiling my 
evening thus benevolently. But, Janet, since 
you’re so anxious that Miss Chen shall go, let’s 
compromise. You’re taking Philippa? Well, 
turn Philippa over to me, then devote yourself 
to Miss Chen. How’s that?’’ 

There was a clamor of execration. 

‘* Winifred, you selfish piece!’’ ‘‘ You’re 
always taking the biggest apple.’’ ‘‘Let Janet 
have a little pleasure for once. She’s earned 
it.’”’ ‘‘Stickly-Prickly, all over!’ ‘‘Winifred, 
for this once do something for the class your- 
self. Do your share. It’s high time!’ 

Winifred laughed. ‘‘Not I. I'll stay at 
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home in preference. But if not Janet, why not 
you, Dorothy? Behold, your manifest destiny ! 
Aren’t you class president ?’’ 

**Yes, so I have to stand all evening on the 
receiving line. Please, Winifred! You always 
can rise to an occasion.’’ 

‘‘But not to this one. Too far a flight for 
me. Choose a more willing victim. I’m not 
the stuff of which martyrs are made, anyway.’’ 

“I do hope Winifred will relent, and take 
Miss Chen,’’ reiterated Janet, an hour later, 
as the weary Halcyon clan gathered round 
Margery’s tea-table. 

‘Your hopes are vain,’’ returned Marion. 
‘“‘True, Winifred speaks 
French like a native. Also, 
she is so graceful that she 
could dance down the gymna- 
sium with a broomstick for a 
partner, and not look absurd. 
Also, she could carry off the 
whole situation better than 
any girl in the university. 
But she’s so selfish and indif- 
ferent that she won’t turn a 
hand to help out.’’ 

‘*Winifred’s mother died 
when she was just a little 
thing,’’ ventured Angeline, 
‘‘and she was brought up by 
two grandmothers and five 
aunts. Perhaps it’s their do- 
ing that she’s so—so careless 
about things.’’ 

Philippa glanced at Ange- 
line. Angeline, the flighty, 
the extravagant, the gay, irre- 
sponsible flutterbudget, pos- 
sessed two treasures which 
outweighed all her heaped 
gossamer faults—for the one, 
her heart of gold; for the 
other, her quick, defending 
tongue. 

“It’s more likely that they 
taught her her beautiful man- 
ners while she was learning 
her ‘carelessness,’ as you call 
her selfishness, for: herself,’’ 
said Margery, tartly. ‘‘Wini- 
fred is a dear girl in many 
ways, but there are times 
when Stickly-Prickly, as 
Marion calls her, is just the 
right name. She ought to be 
made to realize that, but she 
never will. For nobody will 
ever tell her. That would hurt 
too cruelly. And she’ll never, 
never find it out for herself.’’ 

Yet at that very moment Winifred was learn- 
ing the truth. And realization brought a deeper 
pang than even Margery had dreamed. 

She was sitting in a dusky alcove dressing- 
room, lacing her street shoes, when Helena 
Barrett and Dorothy Christy entered the main 
cloak-room. Winifred, stooping over a knotted 
shoe-tie, opened her lips to speak ; but Dorothy’s 
first remark smote her to bewildered silence. 

“If Winifred King would just do her part, I 
could go home and rest in peace,’’ said Dorothy, 
with a disheartened sigh. ‘‘Butas it is, I may 
as well start out and try to bribe somebody else 
to take Miss Chen.’’ 

“‘T think she might serve on a committee if 
she won’t do anything else,’’ said Helena, 
wrathfully. ‘‘If everybody behaved as she 
does | 

‘Oh, don’t sputter so, Helena. She’s a 
nice girl — 

‘‘She’s a nice girl, but what of that? That 
isn’t enough. I’d like to know what would 
have become of her when she first came to 
college, a forlorn little freshman, if Janet and 
Marion and Margery Morse had just been ‘nice 
girls,’ and nothing more! How does she come 
to be in Halcyon, anyway? She’s not the 
real Haleyon sort.’’ 

‘‘No, nota bit. Heraunt, Mrs. Leonard, was 
an early Halcyon, you know. So when Wini- 
fred came here, and didn’t know a soul, and 
seemed such a nice, quiet girl, why of course 
Halcyon took her in. The other Halcyons all 
try to accomplish something for other people. 
Janet, Edith, Margery, Marion, Ruth,—even 
flyaway Angeline Bishop,—each one stands for 
something besides her own interests. Winifred 
stands for just one’ thing— Winifred King. 
Marion is right. ‘Can’t fly and won’t swim, 
Stickly-Prickly, that’s him’ !’’ 

She pulled on her rubbers with a vindictive 
jerk and ran away, Helena at her heels. 

Winifred tied the last knot carefully. Her 
hands shook ; she felt queerly tired and sick. 

She crept across the campus and sat down on 
the library steps, to think it over. The words 
and glances of the talk between halves came 
back to her, doubly charged with cruel mean- 
ing. So she was a nice, ladylike girl. ‘‘And 
what of that?’’? So she, Winifred, always took 
the biggest apple. So she could sustain these 
delicate and trying courtesies better than any 
one else, yet she refused to take her share. So 
she was a Halcyon, not, as she had compla- 
cently supposed, by virtue of her own charms 
and fitness, but by the aid of Aunt Eleanor’s 
record alone. 

Ten minutes later she telephoned the chair- 
man of the escort committee, offering to see 
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that Miss Chen was properly conveyed to the 
spread. ‘‘But do not mention my name, 
please. Don’t even tell the rest of the com- 
mittee—that is, not yet. That would spoil all 
my plans.’’ Then she crossed the campus, and 
presented herself at Miss Chen’s door. 

Miss Chen stood at a window, reading a 
letter. A long mirror, set opposite, reflected 
her slender silhouette. As Winifred stepped 
in, she met her reflection also, caught for the 
moment beside Miss Chen’s. She paused, a 
little startled. 

The two figures were exactly alike in height, 
oddly similar in outline. In the dusk, and 
dressed as they were in almost duplicate dark 
street suits and white shirt-waists, the dim 
images were fairly identical. 

Winifred stared back at the mirror. All the 
way over she had pondered deeply how to 
undertake this thing. She had set herself a 
difficult task; for no one could dread the mere 
thought of being made conspicuous more than 
she. Now, as she looked at her own image 
beside Miss Chen’s, her heart leaped up with a 
throb of inspiration. 

She gave her invitation with a pretty formal- 
ity, in her excellent French. 

**Also I have a little plan to suggest, made- 
moiselle,’’? she went on, carefully choosing her 
words. ‘‘Would it not please you to appear 
at this ball dressed and in all ways like some 
typical young woman of the university? It 
would be a delight? So I have thought. Then 
will you allow me to plan your attire for the 
evening, to teach you a few dance steps, per- 
haps, to make you familiar with our little college 
customs? Perfectly. No, it will be no burden. 
A pleasure only. Then perhaps if I may see 
the gown which you plan to wear? Ah-h!’’ 

Miss Chen had thrown back the lid of a great 
wicker robe-chest, and was lifting the gown 
from its silver paper. Winifred caught her 
breath with a sinking groan. How could she 
face the freshman ‘‘spread,’’ arm in arm with 
this appalling magnificence? ‘‘She might as 
well wear the Chinese flag, dragon and all,’’ 
she mourned inwardly. 

Miss Chen dimpled, and stroked the splendid 
fabric with petting touches. This was the 
richest brocade to be found in Canton. Surely 
it must be suited to this great ball. 

Winifred tried to picture its sumptuous folds 
against the simple silks and dainty muslins 
which the other girls would wear. This gown 
was of velvet, its colors changing through rose 
to palest green. Great stalks of purple iris, 
brocaded in all the lovely tones from violet to 
pearl, mounted from hem to belt. The bodice 
was a solid mass of shaded sequins, the sleeves 
a fringe of jingling opalescent beads. Miss 
Chen’s shoes, fit moccasins for a fairy, lay in 
their satin box alongside. Their impossible 
heels were blazing gilt; the uppers were of 
green suede, covered with glittering stones. 

The last straw came when Miss Chen lifted 
out her evening cloak. Its cherry velvet sleeves 
were fringed with dangling cherries and their 
leaves, so perfect that one might fancy them 
just plucked from the tree. A collar of larger 
cherries encircled her shoulders, and fell in 
fruited luxuriance to her feet. 

Winifred viewed these grandeurs with a 
bewildered eye. Then she drew the long breath 
of iron resolve. 

‘*The spread of the freshmen is a large affair, 
truly, mademoiselle, but it is not a formal one 
as to costume. Perhaps it is better that you 
should appear in a gown more simple. You 
have something less elaborate? No? Then 
will you not permit me to lend you a gown of 
my own? For this robe is far too beautiful ; 
it is an attire for a presentation. What if, in 
this college romp, it should be torn or soiled ?’’ 

Miss Chen, with all sweetness, begged to 
differ. Nothing could be too good for the fes- 
tivities of her college, not so? 

Winifred studied the toes of her boots. She 
had not gone thus far to be balked in the end. 

‘*Last year, mademoiselle, there appeared at 
the spread many couples of the guests dressed 
alike in every detail. It had an effect most 
charming in the grand march. Perhaps it was 
not always easy to tell the freshman from her 
sophomore escort, but the beautiful picture thus 
formed went far to atone for that. Now 
would it not amuse you for you and myself to 
dress alike, to practise our steps together, that 
we may dance in accord, to arrange even our 
hair in the same manner?’’? Miss Chen put an 
apprehensive hand to her cliff-like pompadour, 
but Winifred went steadily on: ‘“To make our- 
selves appear in all things as sisters, not so? 
Would it not be delightful, could we thus 
confuse our wise friends ?’’ 

For one poignant moment Miss Chen wa- 
vered ; but Winifred’s last sentence had tipped 
the scale. To appear so entirely, so completely 
American that she might be mistaken in the 
dance for her sophomore hostess was too tempt- 
ing. She tossed the velvet armful aside, and 
turned to Winifred with outstretched hands. 

‘*Behold your pupil, my mistress !’’ she said, 
with a little laugh that made her almost pretty. 

‘*Angeline! Angeline! Are you at home?’’ 

Angeline dropped her guitar and opened the 
door. Winifred, flushed to her temples, her 
gray eyes dancing, hurried softly in. 

‘*Angeline, are you all by yourself? Now 
you won’t tell a soul what I’ve asked, will 
you? I want to borrow your white mull, the 
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one with the big medallions on the skirt, like 
mine. May 1?”? 

Angeline marveled. ‘‘Why, of course! 
But, Win, your own dress is precisely like 
it. ” 

‘“‘IT know. That’s exactly’ why I want it. 
No, I can’t explain. Only I want to wear 
your dress to the spread, and—and lend my 
own to somebody else. Do you see?’’ 

‘‘Some poor girl who hasn’t a pretty 
frock?’’? Angeline’s ready sympathies awoke 
instantly. ‘‘Do take my blue crape instead, or 
else the pink chiffon. It’s so much prettier! You 
could wear the pink beautifully, Win, and then 
you won’t look precisely like your protégée.’’ 

‘*But that’s just the way I want to look. 
No, Angeline, don’t dive into your purse. She 
isn’t a poor girl, at all. She’s a plutocrat, 
compared to us. Now which party cloak are 
you going to wear? May I borrow the little 
gray one? My freshman has the most magnifi- 
cent cloak you ever saw, but this is better.’’ 

‘“‘The plot thickens,’’ murmured Angeline. 
‘A plutocratic freshman, who must yet borrow 
her evening gown; the owner of a sumptuous 
cloak, who yet yearns to wear my battered finery. 
Mayn’t I have one peep at the mystery ?”’ 

‘‘Not till Friday night,’’? laughed Winifred, 
folding her plunder into a suit case. ‘‘Then 
you may demand half the glory.’’ 

Winifred’s recitations were not given her usual 
close attention during the next forty-eight hours. 
The energy she ordinarily expended on them was 
being turned to other ends. The two days held 
much hard work, and anxious thought, as well. 

At eight o’clock the night of the spread 
Winifred smoothed the last frill of Miss Chen’s 
organdy flounces, then stood back and viewed 
her charge. Miss Chen, with the patience of 
a little ivory martyr, had sat for an hour under 
tortures of alcohol and curling-tongs; her 
rigid, polished pompadour now made a soft, 
waving frame round her slender face. The 
white dress, with its fluttering ribbons and lace, 
duplicated Winifred’s own. Trim _ slippers, 
modest cloak, dainty fan—in every turn her 
array mirrored Winifred’s. 

*““Now we’re all ready. 
two-step once more.’’ 

Miss Chen had profited by the lessons crowded 
into the past twenty-four hours. Winifred’s 
anxious brows relaxed as they circled the room. 
Assuredly, Miss Chen was trying her best—and 
her best was very good. 

‘‘Now you’ve not forgotten what to say to 
the receiving line, my dear?’’ 

‘‘Gladtomeetyou !’’ ejaculated Miss Chen, in 
one breath. 

** And to the girls who ask you to dance?’’ 

**Dee-al-lighta !’’ 

‘*That’s exactly right. Now remember, I’il 
introduce you in English, only, of course, 
giving your name in Chinese —’’ 

The docile Miss Chen quickly protested. 

**Miss Cherry,’’ she said, looking up at 
Winifred with an irresistible smile in her long, 
dark eyes. Miss Chen was developing a sense 
of humor. Winifred yielded, laughing. 

‘*Miss Cherry it shall be, then. Only—do be 
sure and not forget your name!’’ 

The big gymnasium glowed with color and 
throbbed with music when Winifred entered, 
leading her guest. The galleries overflowed 
with eager lookers-on; the faculty sat in 
dignified rows round the walls, or chatted in 
breezy window-seats. The two fell into line 
with the long, swaying ribbon of guests, and 
made their devoirs with all elegance to the 
nobility and gentry in the receiving line. 

*‘Miss Cherry,’’ as Winifred presented her, 
held her own with the best. Her dark eyes 
sparkled ; her red lips smiled. She danced with 
the flickering lightness which comes only from 
long practise—or from close imitation. In her 
simple gown, with Winifred’s roses bobbing on 
her shoulder, she looked the ideal freshman ; no 
one could recognize the stiff, conspicuous fashion- 
plate of the day before in this fresh, merry girl. 

Late in the evening Margery met them over 
the frappé bow] in the gallery. Margery had 
been one of the first tocomprehend. She nodded 
gaily to ‘‘Miss Cherry.’? She gave Winifred 
a look which made her crimson to her ears. 

‘Does it really do?’’ she whispered. 

“If ever I find myself in straits beyond all 
human power to aid,’? remarked Margery, 
apparently addressing the big ladle, ‘‘I shall 
know that there is still a chance of rescue if I 
can but turn to you. For you can perform 
any miracle that I might need. I’ve met several 
geniuses in my day, but you are the final flower, 
the king-pin of them all.’’ 

Winifred’s carriage was a little late that night. 
Then Miss Chen delayed her for some moments 
while she expressed her pleasure and her grati- 
tude in every Oriental simile. So Halcyon had 
been quiet for some minutes when she crept 
up-stairs and fumbled at her sitting-room door. 
Yes, this was her door. But what was this 
great, straggling bundle heaped against it? 

She groped for the switch, and flashed on 
the hall light. Piled against the threshold lay 
a huge cluster of flowers, tied with streamers 
and college colors, drooping a bit now, yet 
expressing their message eloquently—Ruth’s 
violets, Linda’s carnations, Dorothy’s ‘‘brides,”’ 
Philippa’s pink tulips, Janet’s lovely spray of 
heliotrope, Margery’s daisies, Angeline’s bat- 
tered armful of American Beauties, trailing 
their royal heads against the sill. 
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HE sun was going down behind the 
notched wall west of Death Valley. 

‘‘Looks pretty, doesn’t it?’’ said 
Baines. He had plodded ali day through the 
sand, and head and legs felt heavy. ‘‘She’ll 
look as if she was afire when the sun gets down 
behind her.’’ 

Cutter nodded wearily. ‘‘Everything feels as 
if it was afire in this place,’’ he remarked. 
‘*Let’s pitch the tent.’’ 

Baines assented willingly. Cutter lighted 
the alecohol-stove—there is no fuel in Death 
Valley—and prepared the simple supper of tea 
and beans, while Baines fed and watered the 
mules. The poor beasts plunged their parched 
miuzzles into the water-pail and drank frantically 
until the inexorable hand of their master re- 
moved the soothing liquid. 

The sun now was behind the wall, and made 
its jagged top a strip of molten iron. The 
alcohol-stove sent up a clear flame, by the light 
of which Cutter began to overhaul his rifle. 

He pumped out the long shells, and holding 
the gun across his knees, pulled the trigger. 
There was a crashing report. ‘‘I thought I’d 
emptied her,’’ he said, sheepishly. ‘‘Whoa, 
there, muley !’’ 

“That’s a pretty good tenderfoot play!’’ 
Baines’s tones were sharp with disgust. 

**T don’t know how I came to do it,’’ said 
the other, contritely. ‘‘I sure thought she was 
empty.’’ 

‘*Well, you put a hole in the wagon for fair.’’ 

‘No, did I? I was that surprised I didn’t 
listen.’ 

Baines rolled over into the tent, wrapping his 
blanket round him by the same movement. 

‘**T reckon it’s the only thing in this part of 
the world you could 
have hit except me 
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“God forgive me, Joe!’’ said Cutter. ‘‘I 
wish the bullet had got me.’’ 

‘Oh, shut up!’’ said Baines. ‘‘If I hadn’t 
been a born fool, I’d have looked last night. 
We’re a couple of downy tenderfeet, that’s 
what !’’ 

He rose and studied the distance between the 
hole and the bottom of the vat. 

‘*There’s not enough to take us back,’’ he said. 
**We’ve got to push on.’’ 

“‘l’ve heard there’s a well near Funeral 
Range,’’ said Cutter, in a voice still husky with 
self-condemnation. ‘‘We’re not so far from 
there.’ 

Baines stared across the blasted level of the 
desert toward the long wall of rock. 
‘IT never heard so,’’ he said. 

where does the range lie ?’’ 

‘‘Over there.’’ After a moment of indecision, 
Cutter’s extended arm indicated the direction. 

**‘T don’t think we can make it, pardner,’’ 
said Baines. ‘‘There’s nothing to prevent try- 
ing, though. Let’s hike.’’ 

They hitched the thirsty, protesting burros 
to the wagon and mounted to the seat. There 
was no question of walking now. Every ounce 
of strength was a possession to be carefully 
hoarded. Baines flicked the burros with his 
whip, and the wheels began to cut the loose 
sand with a dry whine. 

It is not only the fierce heat of the 
desert, but the excessive evaporation, 
that explains why travellers there 
must drink such large quantities of 
water ; six quarts per man is about the 
average consumption in twenty-four 
hours. Without water there would 
be no cooling evaporation, and the 
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It was a scanty one! The edge of the cup 
rattled on the bottom of the vat, and for a 
moment the two men stared unsteadily at 
each other, sobered by the horror of their 
plight. 
‘*‘We can’t stand here and die!’ 
Cutter, fiercely. 
He crawled to the seat again, and with 
whip and reins, urged the burros forward. 
The poor beasts began a broken march, 
| staggering along and stopping with dropped 
heads, then staggering forward for another short 
distance. They were at the end of their endur- 
lance, and soon one of them fell. His mate 
| stood swaying beside him, his strength gone. 

Cutter groaned, burying his raw, drawn face 
in his hands. 

“It’s only God can help us,’’ said Baines. 
*‘One last drink, pardner, before we hit the 
trail on foot.’’ 

With throats contracted and bodies aching as 
| if with fever, it was the hardest thing they had 
| ever done—that even division of the last dipper- 
ful of the fluid that meant life. It was like 
throwing a thimbleful in a furnace. Cutter 
bit the cup savagely, smeared his tongue and 
lips across it, then hurled it across the sand. 

““T’m burning up, Joe!’’ he cried. 

More master of himself, Baines caught his 
partner’s arm and began to lead him forward. 

The silence of the desert was even more pro- 
found than in the daytime. It seemed as 
limitless as the ocean, and as they lurched for- 
| ward, almost as unstable. It seemed to swell 
}and sink under their dragging feet. Presently 
Cutter fell and pulled Baines down with him. 

‘*Water !’’ he cried. ‘‘For God’s sake, water !’’ 

With difficulty Baines raised him to his feet. 
Again they started, choking, gasping, and reel- 
ing like drunken men. Their ears rang with 
the pounding of their fevered pulses. Baines 
had released his grip on Cutter’s arm. In the 
delirium of his thirst he forgot his partner. He 
was alone, all alone in an abysmal silence and 
utter blackness. He was on fire, there was an 
iron band round his throat, and it was red-hot. 
His blood seethed. Every step was torture, yet 
he forced himself blindly on and on toward the 

cool, deep water-hole that 
his frenzied brain pictured. 
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or the mules,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But it won’t 
hurt her any. Put 
out your old lamp 
and turn in.’’ 
Cutter dropped 
the tin hood over the 
flame, and the soft, 
purple darkness en- 
veloped them. So 
far they had toiled 
through the blister- 
ing heat and arid 
sand for nothing, but 
hope and the pros- 
| pector are lifelong 
friends. The two 
old-timers were not 
a whit discouraged. 
For a while they lay 
awake, discussing in 
low tones their next 
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He knew it was there, 
somewhere ahead in the 
sinister silence that would 
give no clue, 

The early summer dawn 
found him still painfully 
groping his way forward. 
He was really alone, but 
he did not notice it. Cutter 
was a thing of the long ago. 
As the light burned sud- 
denly above the mountains, 
he stopped and cast a de- 
spairing look round. The 
ridged and cafion-split wall 
was very near, but between 
him and it was a swelling 
dune that his worn body 
could not pass. 

He saw without emotion 
that a wagon had passed 
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moves over the vast 
dead sea of sand. 

At sunrise the two 
mules lifted their voices in raucous demands 
for that which the desert could not give them— 
water. 

It was Baines’s turn to cook. Cutter cast 
off his blanket, and picking up the water-pail, 
went to the wagon. 

‘‘Bring me a dipperful for the coffee,’’ said 
Baines, busy over the alcohol-lamp. 

Cutter nodded, and Baines trimmed the wick, 
lighted it, and put fresh beans in the pot. 

“‘Get a move on with that water !’’ he called, 
fussily. ‘‘We want to hit the trail before it gets 
too hot.’’ 

Receiving no response, he looked up, and saw 
the pail lying on the sand and the hand that 
had held it slowly scratching Cutter’s red head. 
The head turned and presented to Baines a face 
devoid of color and expression, with a loose 
lower lip and a staring eye. An unfamiliar 
voice croaked something in which only the 
word ‘‘water’’ reached Baines’s ears. 

That was quite enough. It was the one 
transcendently vital word in the desert pros- 
pector’s vocabulary—the one word that was in 
his mind all day, and from which his night- 
mares grew when his sleep was troubled. 

With a chill at his heart, Baines sprang up and 
ran to the wagon. There was a round bullet- 


water-vat, with a smashed iron hoop that had 
partly mushroomed the missile. But already the 
desert air had dried the wagon-bed, and the sand 
below was as white as chalk, although it had 
drunk two-thirds of their precious liquid. 

Baines stooped and thrust his fingers into it 
fiercely. It was notevendamp. Cutter watched 
him out of the corner of a dilatingeye. Neither 
man moved nor spoke, Baines squatting on his 
heels, frowning at the sand, and Cutter watching 
him. 

Presently one of the burros elevated his 
muzzle and brayed long and loud for water. 
Baines turned his head and caught Cutter’s 
eye. One glance of accusation was all. The 





crisis was too tragic to be spent in incrimination. 


hole in the tail-board and another in the big | 
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WITH A SOB OF JOY HE PUT HIS LIPS TO THE HOLE AND 


terrific heat of the sun, combined with that 
developed by breathing and oxidization, would 
quickly produce a temperature fatal to existence. 
Men who had taken their last drink at sunrise 
have been found dead of thirst before sunset. 

Baines and Cutter knew this, but they felt 
that it was worse than futile to speak of it. 
Besides, talking dries the throat. They sat 
hunched forward, eyes fixed on the mountains, 
and breathing painstakingly through their noses. 
The silence of the desert—never so sinister as 
now—enveloped them. 

Twice before noon they moistened the muzzles 
of the burros and took a small drink apiece, 
which only aggravated their burning thirst. 
It was almost impossible to swallow the food 
they prepared as they rode monotonously along, 
but it was a momentary relief to chew some- 
thing. It left their mouths drier than ever, 
however, so dry that the gums cracked and their 
tongues grew swollen and furry. 

All day long they rode in silence over the 
silent waste, their hot eyes fixed on the moun- 
tains that seemed to dance and palpitate in the 
heat. The unclouded sky was brassy with fierce 
sunlight. The coarse sand seemed to smoke 
under it. Nota bush ora blade of grass relieved 
the dreadful aridity which could not yield a 
lizard sustenance. And all day long the burn- 
ing air was as still as death. 

‘Shall we keep on?’’ asked Cutter, as the 
sun sank, blood-red, behind the mountains, and 
the purple shadows began to creep stealthily 
out of the ravines. 

Baines worked his stiff, burned lips. 

‘*The burros’ll break down any minute if 
they don’t have a rest,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s all 
we can give ’em, poor beasts !’’ 

They halted, hunched forward on the seat, 
and breathed greedily the night air. But there 
was no rest for them. Every nerve-cell and 
drop of blood cried aloud for water, water! 
Cutter was the first to give in. With a groan, 
he crawled back toward the vat. Baines was at 


his heels, and they fought for the first dipperful. 


4. onheSS | that way. In that breath- 
less valley tracks sometimes 
DRANK. remain undisturbed for 


years. But his eye followed 
the parallel lines mechanically, and stopped at 
an oval black object marked by an upright rod 
and drooping pennon. 

He staggered up to it; then, with his heart 
beating sickeningly, he fell on his knees and 
wrenched weakly at the white plug in the little 
barrel. It came at last, and with a sob of joy 
he put his lips to the hole and drank, but 
sparingly. As soon as the sides of his throat 
ceased to cleave together, he filled the palms of 
his hands with water and dashed it over the 
burning skin of face and bosom. 

He was so absorbed that he did not hear the 
shout from the dune. A shadow—that rare 
thing in the desert—startled him, and he looked 
up into the healthy, keenly interested faces of 
two men. 

‘Cutter !’’ he cried, with a painful return of 
memory. 

*‘Is there another one of you?’’ exclaimed 
one of the men. ‘‘John, get the team and we’ll 
find the poor beggar if he’s in Death Valley.’’ 

When Baines came to himself he was under 
a little A tent, and the man called John was 





bathing him in deliciously cold water. He 
talked soothingly as he wielded the sponge: 
‘*The boys’ll find your partner all right. He 


| 
can’t be far off. Lucky you stumbled on one 


lof our kegs, wasn’t it? We're surveyors for 
the T. & T. Railroad, you know, and we drop 
|a keg at every camp. Makes the back trail 
safe and sure. We’d just left before you came— 
|running a chain over that ridge. There’s a 
providence even in Death Valley, isn’t there?” 

In his heart Baines said yes, but he lay silent 
and anxious, thinking of Cutter. It seemed an 
interminable time before he heard the swish of 
wheels in the sand. As he started up from his 
blanket, a hearty voice called out: 

**Got him all right! And just in time.’’ 

The mules stopped before the tent, and the 
same pleasant voice said: 

‘*He was lying beside an outcropping of rock 
that showed a good bunch of free silver. 1 
guess he’s earned the claim.’’ 
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THE LOST STEAMSHIP “REPUBLIC.” 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
| peg recently said that the country boy is 


the hope of the American nation. That 
has always been the opinion of the lad himself, 
whence his feeling of superiority to the city- 
bred person. a 
(Canteen schools have many ramifica- 

tions. One is now advertised in England 
to secure for its subscribers friends and friend- 
ships. Supplemented by the telephone and the 
telegraphic photograph, it ought to succeed. 


a has joined the ranks of the prohibi- 
tion states. After July 1st it will be illegal 
to sell liquor within four miles of a school- 
house. Now all that is necessary is for the 
people to see that the schoolhouses are not 
more than eight miles apart. : 
merican war-ships were calling at twenty- 
five ports in different parts of the world 
last month. British, Italian, French, Greek, 
Turkish, Franco- Algerian, Nicaraguan, Chilean 
and Venezuelan officers were greeting the Ameri- 
van naval commanders at the same time, while 
other American commanders had their ships in 
Chinese waters and in the West Indies. This 
was the time when the sun found it difficult to 
set on the American flag. 


(> Sunday morning when a blizzard was 
raging and the ground was covered with 
three feet of snow, the pastor of a country 
church in Vermont realized that few persons 
would be able to reach the meeting-house. So 
he called up everybody on the line, and held 
a service by telephone. Some day, doubtless, 
there will be transmitters in every pulpit, so 
that devout invalids who cannot go to church 
may thus have the church brought to them. 


mong recently elected members to Phi Beta 
Kappa, the society of picked scholars, is a 
Harvard student named Tien Tin Chao of 
Tientsin, China. Two Chinese, Mr. Wen and 
Mr. Chen, graduate this month from West 
Point, where they have been, in a sense, 
guests of the United States. The students 
who are to come to America as beneficiaries of 
the returned ‘‘Boxer indemnity’’ fund will find 
that their countrymen have set them a high 
standard in American colleges. 
|‘ is good for our arrogant Western spirit to 
meet the calm, if somewhat backward, phi- 
losophy of the Orient. When the motor-cars 
which raced from New York to Paris went 
through China, the Chinese were not alarmed 
or excited. A mandarin blandly explained it 
thus: ‘‘There is nothing extraordinary in the 
motor-car. There is nothing extraordinary in 
anything. Men invented it yesterday. They 
will invent something else to-morrow. Still the 
world goes round, and we are not an atom the 
happier.’’ A refreshing draft of cool wind 
upon our fevered progress. 


eneral Gomez was calling on the governor 
of the prison in the suburbs of Havana 
when the committee of the Cuban congress set 
out to inform him of the formal proclamation 
of his election to the presidency. The com- 
mittee found him and discharged its duty, thus 
accidentally adding one to the number of 
romantic incidents in history. General Gomez 
was cast into this prison less than three years 
ago by President Palma, for his part in the 
revolution against the Cuban government, a 
revolution that has since triumphed under his 
leadership and put him in Palma’s place. 
A verdict in a New York court against a 
‘‘scenic railway’’ company, obtained by 
a woman who was thrown out of one of its cars 
and severely injured, was recently set aside by 
a higher court. ‘‘It was the case of a person 
putting himself in a position of obvious danger, ’’ 
said the judge who rendered the opinion, ‘‘and 
where nothing is shown of any mismanagement 
or negligence in operation, the risk must fall on 
the rider.’’ People who patronize such sports, 
‘in which the chief attraction is the sudden drop 
down inclines at great speed,’’ must be pre- 
sumed, the judge added, to know what they are 
doing. At any rate, they know now. 
A house to cost fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars is, in the opinion of the Governor 
of Indiana, good enough for the chief executive 
of that state. He fixed that limit in expressing 
his opposition to the proposal to spend a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars for a governor’s 
house. No governor on a salary of eight thou- 
sand dollars could maintain so expensive a 
house, and he does not think the state ought 
to be asked to maintain it. Few of the states 
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provide a house for their governor in the state 
capital, and most of the governors continue 
after their election to live in their permanent 
homes, and go to the capital when business 
calls them there. — 


[ome thrift, which has long been known, 
was brought prominently to notice by the 
great earthquake and the generous contribu- 
tions from the poorest of Italian laborers in 
this country. The amount of money sent by 
money-orders from this country to Italy has 
been steadily increasing for twenty years. In 
1906 it reached the enormous total of sixteen 
and a quarter million dollars. A New York 
banker in relations with Italians says that of 
one hundred laborers earning fourteen cents an 
hour at railroad-grading or similar work, ninety- 
five will save from twenty-five to twenty-seven 
dollars a month, after paying for food, shanty- 
rent and clothing. 
* © 


FROM NATURE AND SERVICE. 


Not from his fellows only man may learn 
Rights to compare and duties to discern. 
Wordsworth. 
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NO MORE LONELY SEAS. 


ince the first boat-load of men sailed out of 

sight of land, the sea has been a desert 

of solitude on which floating specks carried 
human freight out of communication with the 
world of men. The modern fast steamship 
shortened the period of isolation. Then came 
wireless telegraphy, which binds the ship in 
mid-ocean to other ships and to the land. 

Last month, when the Florida rammed the 
Republic in a fog off Nantucket light-ship, 
the Florida was able to return and take the 
passengers from the sinking vessel. But even 
if the Florida had not been able to return, 
help would have reached the Republic in time. 
For the wireless telegraph apparatus of the 
crippled steamer sent broadcast the signal of 
distress. The signal was ‘‘picked up’’ at Cape 
Cod, and forwarded to the revenue cutter 
Gresham. The Baltic heard and answered. 
The Lucania caught the message and obeyed. 
The Lorraine heard, too, from the Nantucket 
station, and groping through the fog, found 
the Republic by means of that other modern 
invention, the submarine bell. In a few hours 
the Republic and the Florida had sturdy 
sisters standing by. 

In the past three years ten ships have been 
saved, if not from loss, at least from serious 
delay, by means of messages flashed through 
the air. Ten years ago La Bourgogne went 
down with more than five hundred souls, and 
the cry for help was lost amid the winds of the 
sea. Ships have foundered within a dozen 
miles of help, if the help had but known that 
it was needed. 

The sea has lost some of its terror, for it is 
but a question of time before every large ship 
will have its wireless telegraph apparatus, its 
submarine fog-signals, and other devices of 
safety. In the face of such disasters as the 
earthquake in Sicily, which man cannot ayoid, 
it is a comfort to know that his wits can forge 
some defenses against the seemingly hostile 
forces of nature, and that he is using more and 
more his God-given power to cheat sudden 


death. 
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THE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE. 

Ihe time which has elapsed since the great 
Italian earthquake has made it possible 
to gather from various sources, and to 

collate, facts which enable one to judge some- 
what of the event from a scientific as well as 
from a human point of view. 

It is clear that the earthquake was of the 
first order of magnitude. Its greatest energy 
was manifested throughout a space about fifty 
miles long, but the shocks were recorded by 
instruments all over the world, even as far 
away as Australia. Moreover, the instruments 
in the immediate vicinity had not range enough 
to measure the full magnitude of this great 
disturbance. 

That it was not a mere ‘‘quake,’’ or shaking 
of a portion of the earth’s surface, seems evident 
from the great sea wave, or waves, which rolled 
in on Reggio at a height of more than thirty 
feet. ‘The most probable cause of this phenom- 
enon is a sudden rising of the floor of that part 
of the sea near Sicily and the coast of southern 
Italy. Some parts of the shore now stand 
higher above the water than before the disaster, 
but other portions, especially in Messina, are 
in places as much as thirty feet lower. That 
there was a considerable movement and read- 
justment in the crust of the earth is the only 
conclusion. 

The question naturally arises, Can earthquakes 
be predicted? A study of the great disturbance 
of December 28th, together with those which 
preceded it, especially those in the same season, 
leads to the belief that in some degree they 
may. It is believed that an earthquake is the 
final yielding to a strain which has been slowly 
growing, until the point of resistance is passed. 
This yielding may be gradual, showing itself 
in a series of small shocks distributed over a 
long period, or in a single great shock. 

Men of science seem disposed to regard the 
Italian earthquake shocks of 1905 and 1907 as 





precursors of this latest and most violent one, 
and to incline to the opinion that after so violent 
a readjustment a long period of quiet may be 
expected. This opinion they base-upon the fact 
that after the severe earthquakes of 1783 a period 
of sixty years of respite followed, and after 
the less severe shock of 1638, a rest of twenty- 
one years. 
* © 


PLAN, TOOL AND HAND. 


But the tool unused, the plan falls through, 
Its skill is lost, and the master’s, too. 
Selected. 
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QUEENS INDEED. 


ueens have gone far with advancing 

humanity since the day when one of 

them suggested as the remedy for the 
hunger of her subjects who had no bread, 
‘*Give them cake.’’ The queen sits no longer 
idly on her throne, wearing her jewels and 
demanding exemption even from knowledge of 
the pain of the world. 

Queen Alexandra is one of the busiest women 
in England. She has been handicapped for 
years by an increasing deafness, but she goes 
wherever her presence may do good to a good 
cause. She conceals the signs of weariness and 
boredom which must often be almost overpow- 
ering to one who hears so little as she. Her 
private charities are legion, and her interest in 
every effort to alleviate suffering is unfeigned. 

The Queen of Roumania is famous for her 
kindness. Her special study for thirty years 
has been the needs of the blind, but Roumania 
has not yet followed her lead and adopted her 
ideas. A friend of the queen recently said in 
New York: 

‘*When Carmen Sylva told me to go out and 
help the blind, I answered, ‘Your majesty, 
how can I? I am not a rich woman.’ She 
gave me a reproachful look, and said, ‘Money ! 
Why do you speak as if money were all? Give 
yourself !’”? 

The Queen of Italy in these last days has 
had a matchless opportunity to endear herself 
to her people by her devotion to the wretched 
sufferers by the earthquake. No nurse or 
doctor or priest has surpassed her in service. 
She has ignored weariness and danger, and 
faced horrors unflinchingly. She has worked 
until she could not stand, and then has gone 
to sit by the hospital beds to comfort and amuse 
the injured children. She has been all woman 
and all queen, and her tears and her deeds 
have won her the love of the whole world. 
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THE CASE OF LIBERIA. 


t is evident that something must be done for 
| Liberia, the negro republic in Africa. The 

republic, it will be recalled, is the outgrowth 
of the efforts in 1822 of some American and 
English colonization societies to assist in the 
betterment of the freed American slaves. A 
settlement was made in that year near the 
present site of Monrovia, the capital, and ten 
years later there were twenty-five hundred 
American negroes there. The republic, which 
was set up in 1847, was recognized almost at 
once by Great Britain and France, but it was 
not till 1862 that the United States established 
diplomatic relations with the new government 
of freedmen. 

The American negroes and their descendants 
have not found it easy to govern a native 
African population of two millions. Their 
courts have broken down, and the authority of 
the government is so little respected by the 
natives that the life and property of foreigners 
are unsafe, 

A new boundary was made between French 
Africa and Liberia two years ago, which gave 
two thousand square miles of Liberian territory 
to France. Both the French and British neigh- 
bors of Liberia are now urging the republic to 
strengthen its government. The negroes have 
appealed to the United States for assistance. 
They confess their inability to run their own 
government satisfactorily. In response to their 
request, the President has joined with the 
Secretary of State in asking Congress to author- 
ize the appointment of a commission of three to 
go to Africa to see what can be done. 

The failure of the inexperienced blacks to 
govern Liberia in a civilized way is not sur- 
prising. Experienced and trained whites would 
not find it easy. But when one kind of govern- 
ment has broken down, another must be substi- 
tuted. The problem is to decide what is the 
best for Liberia. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE. 


hen a member of Congress, in public 
W debate, uses abusive language toward 

another member, or the President or a 
member of the Cabinet, he is ‘‘called to order.’’ 
The rules of deliberative bodies forbid the use 
of abusive language, and the member who 
violates the rules is ‘‘out of order.’’ 

The national House of Representatives acted 
in accordance with the spirit of its rules when, 
recently, it ordered that a speech made by one 
of its members, consisting largely of a disre- 
spectful attack upon the President, be omitted 
from the Congressional Record. 

The rules are based on the assumption that 














all the members of the government are honest 
and sincere and entitled to respect. These men 
have to get along together in the transaction 
of public business, and it is important that 
they behave as gentlemen in their public utter- 
ances. 

In France the member of the Chamber of 
Deputies who menaces a fellow member or the 
president of the republic is instantly called to 
order and foreed to return to his seat, and the 
Chamber takes a recess. The offender is liable 
to suspension for fifteen days. Similar rules 
prevail in the English House of Commons, with 
the exception that- the House does not interrupt 
its session. ; 

A man may atone for unparliamentary remarks 
by withdrawing them and by apology. Some- 
times the offender manages to satisfy the letter 
of the rule without regarding its spirit. But 
really skilful parliamentarians are usually able 
to find words and phrases that convey their 
opinion of an opponent in the debate, or of 
what that opponent has said, without trans- 


gressing the rules. 
* © 


COUNTRY CLUBS. 


olf would deserve well of the people of 

America if it had nothing more to its 

credit than the influence it has exercised 

toward the establishing of country clubs. No 

doubt it has much more to its credit, but this is 
one of its greatest recommendations. 

The increase in the number of country clubs 
is a wholesome and pleasing sign of a saner 
enjoyment of life. There have been plenty of 
town and village and city clubs before now, 
many of them serving as centers for an agree- 
able social life. The objection to them has 
been that for the most part they were either 
men’s or women’s clubs, conducted primarily 
for the benefit and pleasure of one or the other 
sex. Moreover, the recreation which they 
offered was comprised in reading, pool and 
billiards, cards and bowling, and occasional 
dances—all indoors. 

The country club, on the other hand, offers 
all these diversions to those who wish them, 
and offers, in addition, the more wholesome 
sports of golf, tennis, snow-shoeing, and some- 
times curling, hockey and skating. Moreover, 
the sexes stand more on an equality here, and 
neither need regard itself as the occasional guest 
of the other. The family life, instead of being 
interrupted, is broadened and enriched. 

The part that golf has played in this develop- 
ment is due to the large space which the game 
requires. Few individuals can secure the 
necessary land, hence a community of interests 
which leads eventually to the establishment of 
a club. 

Although many country clubs are expensive, 
there is no need that an association of this kind 
should be beyond the reach of the family in 
ordinary circumstances. The scale rests with 
those who are most concerned. Not least in 
the merits of the country club is its happy 
solution ef the way in which persons of only 
moderate means can enjoy the pleasures of 
a large estate with beautiful grounds. 
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t. John’s Church, in which Washington wor- 
shiped when in New York, is not to be torn 
down at present, if at all, in spite of many reports 
to the contrary. The Trinity parish corporation, 
to which it belongs, has announced that it will be 
kept open under the charge of the Rev. William 
Wilkinson, who has for several years success- 
fully conducted meetings for Wall Street men. 
Noon services will be held every day, begin- 
ning in May, the season when the up-town 
churehes are planning to shut their doors for the 
summer. All those who regret the destruction of 
famous old churches will be glad of this decision, 
and those who believe that the spirit of righteous- 
ness should be proclaimed daily in the market- 
places will not regret that the man who has won a 
hearing as its proclaimer in lower New York is 
to have a pulpit from which to speak. 
he wreck of the Maine still remains a subject 
of contention in Cuba. In his report to the 
Secretary of War, Mr. Magoon, the provisional 
governor, recommends that it be removed by the 
United States government as early as possible. 
He says that the Spaniards believe that it is al- 
lowed to remain for the reason that the American 
government is afraid that if the wreck is raised it 
will show that the ship was destroyed by an in- 
ternal explosion instead of by a torpedo or mine. 
The Cubans have not removed it, as they have 
believed that the United States might desire to 
take the wreck away as a whole, instead of blow- 
ing it up. But aside from its relation to the cause 
of its destruction, the wreck is a menace to navi- 
gation. It remains for the government in Wash- 
ington to act on this recommendation. 
edouins in Arabia are not pleased with the 
new railroad which is carrying pilgrims to 
Mecca by steam, and freeing their caravans from 
the raids of the desert tribes. The Bedouins 
recently attacked one station of the road, and 
were not repulsed for two hours. A train which 
reached another station found the building de- 
stroyed, the telegraph-wires cut, the ground coy- 
ered with blood, and none of the staff of forty men 
anywhere about. When the road was opened in 
September this sort of thing was freely prophesied. 


est Point is feeling the need of more cadets. 
The maximum strength of the corps, when 
all vacancies are filled, is five hundred and thirty, 
but at latest accounts there were only four hun- 
dred enrolled. The demand for officers, on the 
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other hand, is greater than ever, because of the 
many requests for instructors in military schools. 
The facts have led the West Point authorities to 
ask Congress to provide for the appointment of 
two more men from each state. 
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“YAWKUP.” 


“-They’re all alike,” Mrs. Wood wrote to her 

sister. “I’ve spent one solid year patiently 
training that girl. She was just from Sweden 
when she came to me, and now, this morning, as 
soon as she hears that Aunt Delia is coming to 
winter with us, she coolly announces that she’ll 
leave the first of next month. You might as well 
talk to a stone as try to make her realize that she 
owes me any consideration, or to tell her that 
she’s leaving me at the hardest possible time. 
She’s simply obstinate, stolid —” 

“OQ mother, the loveliest scheme!” cried Lottie 
Wood, coming into the room at this point. “But 
tell me first which would cost more—the locket 
you promised me for my graduation present, or a 
canary in a cage?” 

Mrs. Wood laid down her pen in surprise. 
you want a bird?” 

“J want a bird. Don’t say I’m foolish, but 
listen. Out in the kitchen, just now, I found 
Augusta with a tiny baby English sparrow in her 
hand, trying to make it drink out of her coffee- 
cup. She had found it on the sidewalk, and big 
as she is, she was just a little girl about that bird. 
When I told her she’d have to let it go or it would 
die, she almost cried, and said, ‘I t’ought I can 
keep dose.’ I tell you she’s lonesome. She’s 
hardly any older than I am, and it just popped 
into my head what larks it would be to surprise 
her with a bird in a cage, all her own. I'd rather 
do it than have a dozen lockets, truly.” 

“Even if she took it away to somebody else’s 
kitchen the first of next month?” Mrs. Wood 
answered, picking up the letter she was writing 
and handing it to her daughter to read. 

Lottie’s enthusiasm was dashed, but only for a 
minute. After all, one could hardly blame a girl 
for changing to get more money and easier work 
if she had a chance, and Lottie had set her heart 
on seeing Augusta’s face when that bird was 
presented to her, even if it went out of the house 
the nextday. In the end Mrs. Wood yielded rather 
reluctantly to the impulsive plan. 

But even Mrs. Wood agreed that Augusta’s 
astounded, radiant face, when she saw the bird, 
was “‘worth the price.” 

“He not for me. He not for me,” was all she 
could say at first. 

“Yes, he is, and you must name him, Augusta,” 
Lottie kept insisting. o 

Then at last Augusta accepted him. 

“Mus’ put on water t’ree times—so,”’ she said, 
solemnly, making the motions. ‘Dis can do,” she 
added, pointing to the bird’s bath-tub, which was 
already filled with water. 

But for some reason not one of the names sug- 
gested by Lottie seemed quite right, and the 
matter still unsettled, Augusta began scrubbing 
her kitchen floor. Suddenly she mustered courage 
to raise herself on her knees and remark bashfully, 
“I denk—Yawkup—iss pretty name.” 

So “Yawkup” he was, and after the first convuls- 
ive moment, when Lottie had to flee the kitchen, 
the name seemed entirely fitting. Jacob’s daily 
splash in his tub became regular entertainment 
for the children of the family, and Jacob’s increas- 
ing improvement as a songster was a topic of 
general interest. 

Meantime the first of the month was coming. 

“T haven’t found my new maid yet, Augusta,” 
Mrs. Wood said, opening the subject for the first 
time since the girl had given warning. “Would 
you be willing to stay a few days after the first?” 

Augusta was washing dishes. 

“You like me stay all time?” she murmured, 
without raising her eyes. 

“Indeed I should,” was the surprised response. 

Augusta darted a look at the warbling bird. 
“Yawkup, he mek home here,” she said, with a 
smile that made her positively pretty. “I stay.” 
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THE TACTFUL QUEEN. 


he well-known kindness and courtesy of the 

Queen of England are illustrated by two anec- 
dotes which have recently been told by some 
members of her own household. 

Of the many large department stores in various 
parts of London, one, Barker’s, is in Kensington, 
and another, Goringer’s, is in the vicinity of Buck- 
ingham Palace. Queen .Alexandra, visiting a 
hospital, went to the bedside of a poor child who 
had not heard of her majesty’s presence in the 
room. The queen, after saying a few words to 
the patient, asked where she lived. 

“Behind Barker’s,” came the reply. “Where do 
you?” 

“Behind Goringer’s,” was the queen’s instant 
and smiling reply. 

A girl in another hospital wrote a note to the 
queen, saying that she had been bedridden so long 
that she had never been able to see her majesty, 
and asked if she would not come to the hospital. 
The letter escaped the usual surveillance, and 
reached the queen, who promptly went to the 
hospital and was taken to the girl’s bedside. 

Meanwhile word passed through the place that 
her majesty was there, and a patient in a ward full 
of suffering old women raised herself in bed, say- 
ing aloud, “It will never do for us to be lying here 
when her majesty comes.” 

With great effort and much pain, all the old 
women therefore propped themselves up with 
pillows. When the queen reached that ward she 
stood still an instant, smiling, and then in a clear, 
sympathetic voice, said: 

“I am quite sure it is not good for you to be 
Sitting up like that. Lie down, every one of you.” 

They were only too glad to obey. Then she 
passed from cot to cot with a word for each, and 
turning and smoothing the pillow of one particu- 
larly helpless old woman, asked: 

“Now is your cushion comfy?” 

Surely here is a queen whose wits and manners 
are weighted on the side of kindness and cheer, 














and who shows by word and look that she keeps 
warm in her royal heart the sense of human sis- 
terhood. 
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OLD-TIME PUPILS. 


he daughters of the Andover professors were 
well cared for in the early days of the semi- 
nary, special provision being made for them by a 
school kept on Andover Hill by Mary Ayers Davis. 
One of the pupils, Mrs. Sarah Stuart Robbins, re- 
ealls in “Old Andover Days” the delight the pupils 
took in the initials of their teacher’s name. 


I can see now a row of little girls wearing long, 
dark dresses, long pantalets of the same mate- 
rial as the dresses, coming well down over strong, 
useful boots, and dark calico aprons, with large, 
well-filled pockets, and bright eyes fixed on Miss 
Davis as she asked us from “What is the chief 
end of man?” through the long and difficult ques- 
tions to the very end. 

*““What is election?” was a favorite with us all, 
for we had a private understanding that it meant 
the beautiful | holiday when the state officers 
were chosen, and somebody in Boston preached 
anelection sermon. On that my with our pennies, 
saved by much self-denial for the occasion, in our 
—— we trooped off, a merry party, down to 

omp’s Pond, and spent some of our money in 
“lection cake,” which Dinah, Pomp’s wife, had 
spread upon a table covered with a snow-white 
cloth, before their cottage door. 

The ferule and the steel thimble without a top, 
although never indiscriminatingly used, were con- 
spicuous on the desk before us, ready for emergen- 
cies. The thimble was a unique help in vr 
graduating the required punishment in a droll 


way. 

For a'serious offense we received so many blows 
with a ferule, never hard ones, for Miss Davis had 
a tender heart, and loved the little ones committed 

her charge. For a lesser offense two or three 
snaps of the thimble, innocuous but oomery. were 
administered upon some part of the child’s head. 

That the teacher would have liked to kiss away 
the tears that followed the snaps there is no doubt; 
but she was too much of a martinet for that, so 
she contented herself with sniffs so loud and 
peculiar that we came to consider them a natural 
and necessary part of the proceedings. 
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DIRECT ANSWERS. 


he negroes of Africa are simple and direct in 

speech. It never occurs to them, writes Mr. 
R. H. Milligan in “The Jungle Folk in Africa,” 
that the purpose of language is to conceal thought, 
and to commiserate the African for his color is a 
waste of sympathy. In illustration of this Mr. 
Milligan gives an amusing conversation with one 
of his pupils. 


One day, when I was talking to Bojedi, some- 
thing in the course of the conversation prompted 
me to ask him whether he would like to be a white 
man. He replied respectfully but emphatically in 
the negative. I wished to know his reason. He 
hesita! to tell me; but I was insistent, and at 
last he replied: 

“Well, we think that we are better-looking.” 

I gas when I thought of the vastly ill-looking 
faces I seen in the jungles, and in apology for 
myself, I said: 

‘But you have not seen us in our own country, 
where there is no malaria, and where we are not 
yellow and green.” 

He quietly asked what color we were in our own 
comsiey. to which I promptly replied, “Pink and 
Ww 


Looking at me steadily for a moment, he re- 


marked: 
“Mr. Milligan, if I should see you in your own 
country I don’t believe I should know you.” 
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LAID DOWN THE FRYING-PAN. 


hen, at Gaines Mill in 1862 the 5th Texas 

captured two whole regiments of Yankees, 
the Texan soldiers were all very proud of their 
achievement. J.B. Polley was one of them, and 
in his “‘Soldier’s Letters to Charming Nellie,” he 
describes an amusing scene in connection with the 
surrender. 


When the Yankee officers surrendered their 
swords in a body to Colonel Upton, they were so 

rompt in the duty that he was compelled to lay 

own the fryin 7 which he carries in place of a 
sword, and hold the weapons presented in his 
arms. 


Just then he noticed a commotion at the far 
end of the captured regiments. That was near 
the timber, and a squad of the prisoners were 
making an effort to pass by “Big John Ferris,” of 
Company B, who stood there unaided, endeavoring 
to intercept them. 

Springing up on a log, the armful of swords dan- 
gling about in every direction, Upton shouted: 

= ou John Ferris! What are you trying to do 


rying to keep these fellows from esca- 
ping,” returned Big John, in a stentorian voice. 
“Let them go, you infernal fool!’ shouted back 
Upton. “We'd a sight rather fight ’em than feed 
’em.’ 


NOT WHAT IT WAS FOR. 


he recent sale of the library of William Cullen 

Bryant by the executors of his daughter’s will 
has elicited an amusing reminiscence of the late 
Miss Julia Bryant in her childhood. An aged 
lady, who was for a time a neighbor of the poet 
and his family, had been shown into the parlor of 
the house, where she was making her first call. 


She found the small Julia seated on the floor 
with an illustrated volume of Milton in her lap. 
Although she knew, of course, that it must be the 
artist, not the author, in whom at that early a 
the child was interested, she asked genially, by 
== beginning an acquaintance : 

* cocing pootry already, little girl?” 

Julia looked up and regarded her gravely. Then 
she explained, with an air of politely correcting 
inexcusable ignorance : 

“People don’t read or. Papas write poetry, 
and — is poetry, = li < ay “ 
say stry, but no reads , isn’ 
what it’s for.” aj — 


A REASON FOR HELPING. 


he poor help the poor more than the rich help 
them. An official of the Department of Chari- 
ties in New York recently remarked this trait. 


“Everything has its cause, its simple and _stri- 
king cause, if we can but find it,” he said. “Once, 
in a miserable slum, I heard two little = talking 
— this matter of poverty and wealth and help- 

ulness. 

“**Why is it,’ said the first, ‘that the poor allus is 
more willin’ to help us than the rich?’ 

“The second child replied promptly, and not 
without some bitterness, ‘Them wot don’t mind 
givin’ is the ones wot stays poor.’ ” 






“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” cure oe 
and give grateful relief to sufferers from Bronchitis 
and Asthma. Contain nothing injurious. (Adve. 








25 FINE ART POST CARDS. All different. Worth 6c. | 
each, 10c. 6 SUPERB TINSELED CARDS. Your name or | 
address in gold, 10c. 5 SENSATIONAL SURPRISE CARDS. 

Highly colored folding cards, worth 50c. Great fun. 
Rare bargain, 10c. 10 REAL PHOTOGRAPH CARDS. Ac- 
tresses, scenes from Rays, celebrated people, ete. 
Worth boe., 10c. King & Co., 200 B’way, New York. Dept. 42. 





All the BOOKS That Tell of 


OF 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


at half the usual prices, my new 16th Annual (Cata- 
yoo is most unique. Complete with all latest 
vorite varieties, hardy, northern grownSEEDS. 

Now ready; sent FREE. Also for 6c and the addresses 
of two flower-loving friends, I will send a packet of 


Burbank’s SANTA Poppies 


ROSA 
one of his new, most wonderful productions; a fine new 
Strain of the popular Shirley. Unsurpassed in splendor of 
color variati petals beautifully crimped. Or 2 packets 
for 10 cents, 4 for 15 cents; and a copy of FLORAL 
CULTURE, Send TODAY. Address Table 81 
Miss C. H. Lippincott, 7%¢ Pioneer Seedswoman of America 


602-604 10th Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Complete Motor Boat $75 

















Biggest bargain ever offered. 38 styles motor boats | 
up to $4,000. Motors o— 2to2H.P. Knocked Down | 
Boat Frames with Machinery. Row Boats and Canoes. 
Particulars free. PIERCE ENG: CO., Lake St., Racine, Wis 








Good Health. 


One of the most valu- 
able possessions in the 
world. If you are fortu- 
nate enough to have it, 
take care of it. If you 
lose it, you may never get 
it back. One of the best 
means of protection is to 
keep the feet dry. To do 
this, wear 


TheWorth 
Cushion Shoe 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 
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“Picked Ripe” | 


HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE 


Three Fruit Essentials 


1. It must be picked ripe, or nat- 
ural flavor and tenderness are im- 
possible. Hawaiian Pineapple is 
picked ripe, other pineapples are 
picked green. 

It must be raised in a climate 
and soil adapted to its perfected 
culture. Hawaii is Nature’s best 
pineapple garden. , 

It must be canned on the field, 
that the freshness and tenderness 
of ripeness may be sealed at the 
picking. Hawaiian Pineapples are 
put up where they grow. The 
cans are sanitary; no human hand 
touches the fruit. The fullness of 
ripened Nature goes from the plant 
directly into the waiting can. 


Drop postal for Book of Recipes and 
Pictures about Nature’s Health Fruit. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
Tribune Building NEW YORK CITY 





























The Cushion Sole is abso- 
lutely moisture-proof. You 
can walk on damp ground all 
day and never know it. Besides, 
it provides an easy resting place 
forthe foot at ag | step,greatly 
relieving fatigue. Light, stylish, 
graceful as any shoe. 

WOMEN’S, 
$2.00, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00. 
MEN'S, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
Jf your dealer will not 
supply you we'll sell you 
direct. Send his name 
and ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


406 E 
E Fulton Street, . Brooklyn, N. Y. 


570 












Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer: Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam 
eled in one or two colors, and showing any letters or numerals, 
but not more than shown in illustration (order by number), 
Silver Plate, 1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz., sample, 25c. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make the highest grade solid 


gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder 
ate prices. Special designs and estimates free. Catalogue 
‘ree, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and silver 








BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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Fire Insurance Rates Too High? 


loss as a thermometer does the temperature. 
in America are ten times higher than in some parts of 
Europe, but—in 1908 the fire loss in America was 
238 Millions of Dollars. 
was largely preventable. Slipshod methods of con- 
struction and criminal carelessness in the use of prop- 
erty bring about this terrible fire loss. 


Do you want to help reduce the fire cost and 
fire insurance rates? THE HARTFORD FIRE 


on this subject which contains chapters for the House- 
holder, the Merchant and the Manufacturer. 
each how to reduce the chance of fire in his particular 
If all property owners would fol- 


and fire insurance rates would be greatly 
reduced. The book also gives valuable advice as to 


how insurance should be written and tells in simple 


te simply measures the fire 
Rates 


This enormous waste 


Is it any 
in America ? 


NY has published a book 


It tells 


book the fire waste would 


avoid. This book ma 
save you thousands of dol- 
lars and much trouble, 
no matter in what com- 
pany you are insured. It 
is free. Send for it at once. 
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Address 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 


Send me your Book “Fire Prevention 
and Fire Insurance” advertised in The Youth's 


Companion. 


COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 
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By J H. Folew 
here’s a song that is sweet 
And a whistle that’s clear; 
There’s a dog at his feet 
And another one near; 
There’s a fish in the brook 
And a line that is whirled, 
There’s a worm on a hook— 
Allis well with the world. 





There’s a rock that has slipped 
. From the bank to the brink, 
There’s a hat that is dipped 
In the brook for a drink; 
There’s a line that is cast 
Where an eddy is swirled, 
There’s a fat perch caught fast— 
All is well with the world. 


There’s a heartful of joy 
And a handful of fish, 
There’s a satisfied boy 
Glad as gladness could wish; 
There are leaves green and cool 
Where the fat perch is curled, 
There are more in the pool— 
All is well with the world. 











There’s an angler come home 
At the close of the day, 

There’s the chirp in the gloam 
Of a whistle so gay, 

There’s a monster near-caught 
Where the foam danced and 

curled, 

There’s a meal piping hot— 

All is well with the world. 
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THE CHURCH PIANO. 


“7°’ll never play that old 
| piano again!’ declared 
Gladys Marshall. ‘‘It’s 
just a disgrace for our church 
to have an old out-of-date 
instrument like that and ex- 
pect good music. And as for 
inviting musicians from out- 
side to come and use that oid 
rattletrap, or to play to its accompaniment, it’s 
nothing but an insult !’’ 

Her complaint was not wholly without rea- 
son. She had invited Miss Schlegel over from 
Randolph to play at the district convention of 
the King’s Daughters, and Miss Schlegel, as 
every one knew, was just back from the con- 
servatory, and had something more than a local 
reputation as a violinist of promise. Gladys 
had played her accompaniment, and the piano, 
- which had long been the subject of complaint, 
was more out of tune than usual, and Gladys 
was humiliated. 

‘I’m going straight to Mr. Benson, and hand 
in my resignation as Sunday-school pianist,’’ 
said Gladys; and she went. 

The minister listened to the outburst, and 
said: 

“*T don’t doubt, Gladys, that the piano is 
everything you say. And I am sorry that the 
trustees do not see their way to the immediate 
purchase of a better one. And it may be that 
your indignation is needed to hasten the coming 
of a new instrument. I will see what I can 
do to help in the matter. 

‘*Meantime shall we have no music? Sup- 
pose that still for a year and a day we must 
have the old instrument, tuned and patched a 
little, but still unsatisfactory? We must have 
music—yes, and we must have you; and what’s 
more, you must have the work! For you need 
to be doing something for others. You have 
done it all your life, and to drop out now—we 
simply can’t let you. 

‘*Does it ever occur to you that the Lord does 
a good deal of playing on imperfect instru- 
ments, such as you and me? And I don’t 
doubt He often wishes we produced better 
music than we do. But, Gladys, hard as it is 
to keep us anywhere nearly at concert pitch, 
He is patient. So the anthem of the ages 
swells in spite of the fact that some of us are 
badly out of tune! 

‘*And do you know that noble poem, ‘Op- 
portunity’—the story of the man who could 
have fought bravely if he had had a better 
sword, and the king’s son who picked up the 
poor, broken fragment that the grumbler had 
thrown away, and with it fought so successfully 
that he turned defeat into victory ? 

‘‘Do you remember Watt’s painting, ‘Hope’? 
She sits blindfold on the top of the world, 
you remember, the strings of her harp all 
broken but one; and she makes the best music 
she knows how on that one string, hoping all 
the while, I doubt not, for a better harp. 

**Come, we will start a movement for a new 
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piano. Meantime we will have the old one 
tuned, and there will be Sunday-school as 
usual next Sunday, and the King’s Daughters 
will hold their meetings—Miss Gladys Marshall, 
pianist !’’ m 
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CATCHING COUNTERFEITERS. 


herlock Holmes, besides being a successful 
S character in fiction, serves as a model for 

real detective work. The following story, 
from the Boston Herald, shows how the general 
working hypotheses of Conan Doyle’s detective 
have been put into practical operation. This time 
it was a counterfeiting case. A teller in a Philadel- 
phia bank had noticed that two-hundred-dollar 
Monroe head silver certificates had seals that were 
“off color.” 


He did not think for an instant that the notes 
were counterfeit, for they looked absolutely _— 
fect. He merely thought that the red ink used on 
the seals was bad, and took the notes to Washing- 
ton and showed them to the officials. 

At the bagaen | ep it was plain that the 
notes were not like those turned out by the _ 
ernment itself. Still, it was not imagined that they 
were counterfeit. It was supposed that the two 
notes had been stolen from the Bureau of Engra- 
ving and Printing, and that the seals had been 
added afterward. 

It occurred to only one—Assistant Chief Moran 
of the Secret Service Bureau—that something was 
radically wrong, but nobody believed him. The 
notes stood the regular tests. They seemed identi- 
eal with notes fresh from the vaults. But Moran 
soaked one of the suspected notes in hot water. 
It split in halves. 

The criminals were thus seen to be ae 
men. They had split one-dollar silver certificates, 
had bleached the backs of them, and had thus 
been enabled to use genuine paper in the manu- 
facture of their spurious two-hundred-dollar bills. 

The counterfeit notes were next examined by 
experts. They found that the die-work must have 
taken about six months. This led the detectives 
back to the fall of 1897. The experts also said 
that the notes showed the work of two men, a 
portrait-engraver and a square-letter man. The 
fo ey now was to find two engravers capable of 

oing this quality of work, who during the latter 
six months of 1897 were probably absent from 
their customary employment. 

Philadelphia, in proportion to its population, is 
known to contain more expert engravers than any 
other city in the —* Moreover, the counter- 
feits had turned up in that city. So Moran and 
Chief Wilkie went there. 

Wilkie disguised himself by letting his beard 

row. The two chummed with the engravers of 

ne ~~, particularly with the gossips amon, 
them. Soon a heard that Taylor and Brede 
had been in business for themselves since about 
the middle of the year 1897. They had left their 
regular work and had opened a shop of their own, 
but charged such high prices that they got no 
business. Yet they were wearing diamonds and 
taking trips in special cars to Florida. 

It was a moral, but not yet a legal, certainty 
that these were the men wanted. For fourteen 
months the secret service men worked on this 
ease, and Gurng the time not a word got out. 
any told the Philadelphia police nothing. In all, 
thirty secret service men were shadowing the 
suspects. 

A complication was introduced by a cigar man- 
ufacturer who was using counterfeit internal 
revenue stamps. Twelve rsons were anal 
implicated, including prominent lawyers in Phil- 
adelphia. When the “gang” was rounded in, every 
member went to ~ and the work of the secret 
service was justified. 





* * 
BRUTUS, THE VEGETARIAN. 


welve years is a long time for a cat to live, 

unappreciated, but Brutus never seemed to 

mind. The tenor of his life had run smoothly, 
in spite of constant gibes and jeers from the man 
of the house, who had no liking for a cat that 
loved asparagus above all things, and refused to 
show the least interest in a live mouse. 

“Tf you will insist on calling him ‘brute,’ I shall 
have to name him Brutus,” the gentle mistress 
had remarked to her husband one day, while the 
peace-loving cat was still a kitten; so Brutus he 
was from that hour, a queer, big, unoffendin 
creature, that not only declined to catch mice, bu 


je wae | disdained meat of all kinds, dining con- 
tentedly every noontime on a plain cold boiled 
S$ a bit of lettuce, or on special 


potese. with ie 
east-lays a dish 0} qus. 

For years he was a neighborhood joke, a harm- 
less, amusing oddity, until one morning a terrible 
commotion called the mistress of the house to her 
kitchen window. It seemed that the small kitten 
belonging to the neighbor on the north had scaled 
her fence, and the fierce little bulldog belonging 
to the neighbor on the south had crept under his, 
and now the two were met in unequal combat in the 
back yard where Brutus had so long held peaceful 
sway. 

Call your dog off! Get him away, quick!” the 
a behind the north fence was demandin 
excitedly, while the neighbor behind the south 
fence was wringing her hands and protesting that 
her dog would not mind, and he would surely kill 
the kitten, and what in the world could they do! 

Just at this point twelve-year-old vegetarian 
Brutus, the cat without spirit, roused from a 
peaceful snooze on top of a barrel, and giving a 
mighty leap into the midst of the fray, furnished 
that bulldog with a surprise. 

It was a snarling, clawing, merciless surprise ; 
it shed blood and caused howis of pain, but it was 
thoroughly effective, for in less than two minutes 
it sent the bulldog, whipped, slinking home to his 
own back yard, while Brutus calmly picked up the 
frightened kitten by the nape of the neck and 
carried it straight to its mistress. 

his done, he resumed the barrel-top, an appre- 
ciated cat, and since that moment no silken cushion 
in the neighborhood has been too fine to hold 


Brutus, the hero. 

| peake Bay nearly every man has a title, such 
as captain, major or colonel. In “Life in Old 

Virginia” James J. McDonald tells of a stranger 

to these customs who asked an old-time negro 

where Mr. Patrick Henry Clay lived. 


“*Deed, I dunno, boss. No sich gentleman livin’ 
*bout yere as I knows of.” 

Upon being asked if there were any persons 
named Clay living in that neighborhood, he replied: 

“Plenty of ’em, sah. Captain Pat Clay lives 
across de crick yonder, but it’s a right smaht ways 
by road. Yas, sah, I kin tell yo’ Fest how to git 

a 


r. 
“Keep de straight road ’twell yo’ comes to a 
‘new cut’ road. Doan’ yo’ turn in dar, kase dat 
ain’t de road yo’ takes. 

“W’en yo’ gits right smaht ways fum dat place 
yo’ keeps de straight road pas’ Captain Jim Lames’ 
winter cow-pen, right in de pines. Den yo’ turn 
dar an’ keep de straight road ’twell yo’ git to a 
pole gate made outen pine saplin’s. 

“Doan’ yo’ go in dar, kase dat’s whar Captain 


aspara 
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HOW TO FIND MR. CLAY. 


n some of the counties bordering on Chesa- 








Tom Jenkins lives. Den yo’ keep de straight road 
*twell yo’ comes to a big sycamore, and straight 
oe e road fum dar is a right smaht skirt 0’ 
nes. 
Pe Wren yo’ gits outen dat clearin’ beyond de 
‘0’ comes in sight o’ Captain Ned Danger- 
eld’s house, right down on de crick sho’. n 
de next house yo’ sees is Captain Pat Clay’s. I 
’*spect he’s de gentleman yo’ is lookin’ fo’. 
“Wen yo’ gits to his gate yo’d bettah holler 
kase he keeps a passel of de wust houn’ dogs yo 
og seed, and dey ain’t got no use fo’ a niggah 
ike me. 


THE LITTLE QUAKER 
SSSSDAY > 
£ Albright 


pines, 


By Mary 





he slipped in, shy and unannounced, 
A little Quaker Day; : 
Without a touch of breeze or sun, 
All clad in misty gray. 


She brought me gifts of wondrous worth 
Just fitted to my need: 

Deep, tender thoughts and memories— 
A chance to rest and read. 


She whispered messages of friends, 
And told me things so sweet 

Of some bright land beyond the clouds— 
My heart was at her feet! 


She vanished into shades of night, 
She had not come to stay; 

But I shall not forget her soon— 
The little Quaker Day. 





HILDA’S LIFE-PRESERVER. 


ihe swells from the steamer passing to the 

island started the rolling motion, and sug- 

gested to Charley Winter the brilliant idea 
of rocking the boat. In the chorus of girlish 
“oh’s” that followed, one girl, a newcomer in the 
place, sat silent. When the rocking performance 
was repeated her very lips were white. ‘Please 
don’t, Charley!” begged Nan Winter. ‘“You’re. 
frightening Hilda to death!” 

Possibly if Hilda had squealed and implored 
now, Charle — have been sated ; perhaps he 
went on just to reduce her to the proper “feminine” 
te. Good-natured, well-meaning teases have 
overlooked larger considerations for no higher 
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sae y, Charles,’—Ned Greene spoke up,— 
“there’s such a mye as going too far!’ 
Suddenly Hilda Barlowe took something from 
her coat pocket and unfolded a newspaper ¢ pping. 
“T want read— something,” she said, un- 
steadily. Without further explanation she began: 
“<«The recent accident, if “accident” be the 
word, by which five young people were precipitated 
into Emerald Lake, seems to us to demand a 
scientific classification of fools. There are fools 
and fools, and again there are Fools, to be treated, 
orthographically, with large capitals, and in ordi- 
nary intercourse with the toe of the boot. Among 
the last the Fool who knows that the revolver he 
— at his shivering victim is unloaded hereto- 
ore led the van; but to-day, in this town, his light 
ales before the superlative Fool that Rocks the 


at. 
“*The Unloaded-Revolver Variety, peartemes 
his innocent pastime, can be —— ed from 
behind and knocked down; but the Fool that 
Rocks the Boat rests serene on the fact that the 
administering of the dressing he deserves would 
endanger life —_ as much as his own engaging 
~ ghly original sport itself. The Fool thai 
ocks —’ 


But Charley Winter’s tremendous work at the 
oars had brought them already to the island land- 
ing. On shore, Charley promptly disappeared. 

*He’ll not play that game right away again,” 
said Ned Greene, gazing grimly at the vanishing 


gure. 
“I’m so sorry to offend any one,” began Hilda 
Barlowe, ‘but, you see, I was in the boat on 
Emerald Lake —” 

“You were upset?” 

“Yes, and they worked hours to save us. One— 
never came back.” Again Hilda’s lips were white, 
and an awed group surrounded her. 

“My cousin Jim _ was on the py 2 paper; he 
wrote that editorial, and they said it drove the boy 
who rocked the boat out of town. 

“Tt’s only recently that I’ve been able to see a 
body of water and not turn sick. But father and 
I have thought I ought not to give way to morbid 
nolng. When we moved here, near this pretty 
lake, he said the time had come to conquer my 
fear, and not let it keep me from other young 


people. 

“But every time I’ve been out I’ve brought 
Jim’s editorial along—it’s silly of me, but I feel 
safer with it. I only wish Mr. Winter knew of 
my terrible experience.” 

‘Don’t worry about that. We'll see,” promised 
all the rest in chorus, “that he hears about it.” 
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CAUGHT. 


rs. Green prided herself on being strictly 
M truthful. She sternly avoided “‘white lies,” 
and so did her family. It was rather a 
point of pride with Mrs. Green to scorn such sub- 
terfuges pretty openly, and say without reserve 
what she thought of people who made excuses. 
She and her husband agreed in theory absolutely, 
but once in a while their practise went astray. 


Mr. Green came home one evening with a worried 
look in his eyes. 

“Perkins is up from New York, my dear,” he 
said, “and he suggested coming round to dinner 
to-morrow night. 

“O dear!” sighed Mrs. Green. ‘What ever did 

ou say? You didn’t let him come, I hope? Mr. 

erkins is a very nice man and all that, I ee, 
but somehow he doesn’t seem to ‘collide’ wit! us, 
as father used to say.” 

“He certainly doesn’t,” remarked Mr. Green 
strongly. “I think he is a bore. I told him we hz 
an Sera for the evening.” 

“ e 


“It’s perfectly true. Only you didn’t know it. 
I told Mr. Hatch that I would go over the manu- 
script of that new book some evening this week 
with you. He wanted a woman’s advice on some 
of the strictly feminine 
can’t accept a volume on the care of the home for 

ublication without being pretty sure of it first. I 

on’t think I told a fib, do agit ” 

“T don’t know yet,” repl ed his wife. “I'll think 
it over. nag Ayre he isn’t coming.” 

“Oh, yes, he is,” said her husband. ‘He looked 
so hurt that I asked him to drop into the office 
about five, and walk up with me for a cup of your 
tea. I thought that that would be the hospitable 
thing to do.’ 

The next day the little tea-party came off. Mr. 
Perkins got on with his hosts better than usual, 


ints in it, because we 











and the time fled. At quarter to six he rose 

with the remark, ‘Well, I mustn’t keep you. If I 

stay -— longer you won’t have time to dress to 
0 out.’ 

” “Oh, we can 2 ready in no time,” said Mrs. 

Green. “Don’t hurry, and I’m so glad you did drop 


in. We aren’t going very far.” 
Her husband shot a glance of alarm and surprise 
at this uncalled-for comment. Their guest glanced 


leisurely about the room a to ag | it. 
“This is a very charming ouse you have, Mrs. 
Green,” he said. “It is so cozy.” 


“We think so,” she replied. 
“Well, I must really go along,” he said, rising. 
“Is this your dining-room in here?” 


Yes, let me show it to you,” said Mrs. Green, 
cordially. She led the way tothedoor. Mr. Green 
coughed in alarm, but there was no turning back 


now. 
The table was set for two, and the candles were 
lighted. Mr. Perkins started to express his sur- 
rise at the unexpected sight, but checked himself 


time. 

“Well,” he said, at last, ‘I must really be going.” 

“Ted,” said Mrs. Green a few moments later, “‘I 
was never so humiliated in all my life. But it 
wasn’t my fault wholly, was it?” 

“No, dear,” he replied, “I guess it was a good 
deal mine. I shouldn’t have asked him to tea. 
Or rather, I should have told him cimply that I had 
some work todo. We’re pretty old to learn such 
lessons, aren’t we?” | 

“We are too old,” said his wife. 
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“TILL THE DAY OF JUDGMENT.” 


eneral Grant has fitly been spoken of as ‘‘an 

unaffected great soldier.” It may have 

been the blending of this large-mindedness 
and lack of affectation that invariably made him 
so courteously kind to any one who asked his 
assistance, so generous in his praise of an oppo- 
nent, even when that opponent was fighting him 
to the death. The following little story, hitherto 
untold, emphasizes all these qualities: 


After the fall of Fort Donelson, to prevent the 
needless violation of property by either the army 
or by camp-followers, Protections were issued by 
the United States government. To Miss C., whose 
six brothers were fighting in the Confederate 
army, such a Protection was fy It had 
been signed by all the commanders of the post in 
turn: by Buell, Rosecrans, Schofield, Sheridan, 
Grainger and many others, and the list was long 
and impressive. At last it became necessary for 
General Grant’s signature to be added. 

“When I entered the office,” says Miss C., “‘the 
ge was smoking, his feet higher than his 

ead. But he seemed instantly to stand upright 
before me, and his cigar was thrown away in a 
moment. e 

“T handed him my Protection. 

**You have rather a formidable list of names,’ 
he said, as he took it from me. 

‘And I hope that you will add yours to it, and 
make it even more formidable,’ I replied. 

“For answer he sat down again, ready to put his 
signature at the end of the parchmen , when he 
apa eenped and looked at me. 

‘For how long do you wish this Protection for 
your estate, Miss C.?’ he asked 


“<‘Until the day of jud ent, eneral,’ I an- 
swered, boldly. ’ — ° 
“Then he smiled that sweet, quizzical smile of 


his that made so —_ people, even when they 
were his enemies, love him, and said: 

“**My dear young lady _ have great confidence 
in your armies! But with such courage and with 
such a leader as General Lee, I cannot wonder.’ 
Then, with a great flourish, he added the words. 
“Till the day of judgment, Ulysses 8. Grant,’ and 
handed it back to me.” 


THE ONLY VICTIMS. 


est Africa is known to all navigators for 
W its few harbors and its heavy surf, which 

at certain seasons rages like a battle, 
defying the white man who would approach its 
shores. The author of “The Jungle Folk of 
Africa,” Mr. R. H. Milligan, tells of a successful, 
and to the observers an amusing, effort to reach 
shore at a point where the surf did not seem to be 
impossible. 


One day, when the beach seemed much better 
than usual, the captain and the ship’s surgeon 
ventured ashore. The captain afterward narrated 
the adventure of their landing to a_ small but 
enthusiastic audience. He said that after waiting 
outside the surf half an hour the head man suddenly 

ve the order, and in a moment they were in the 

reakers, riding on the top of one of them, and 
speeding toward the shore at the rate of “seventy 
miles an hour.” ; ‘ 

The captain was in the bow of the boat, well 
braced and cushioned. But when the boat struck 
the beach with the force of a railway collision, the 
doctor was thrown violently over two thwarts into 
the captain’s bosom, whom he clasped about the 
neck with a steel-like grip. 

The next moment another breaker picked the 
boat up and hurled it upon the beach, throwing 
both captain and doctor to a perfectly safe dis- 
tance, where bene | sprawled upon the sand. - The 
doctor, still huge ng the captain’s neck, and very 
much frightene exclaimed : 

“O captain, dear captain, is there anybody 
killed but you and me?’ 


A BUSY HOLIDAY. 


bad aw, I don’t think Timmy’ll be staying long 

N on this new job he’s took up wid,” said 

Mrs. Herlihy. “ ’Tis too harrd fer him. 

Sure he gets no rist at all from Monda’ mornin’ till 

Sathurda’ night, and ’tis not what the man’s used 
to.” 


“He has his Sundays to rist in,” hazarded the 
ealler, boldly. 

“An’ what o’ that?” said Mrs. Herlihy. “On 
Sunda’s he has to go to church, an’ take the 
children to their grandmama’s, an’ visit wid his 
coosins an’ all—’tis no rist at all.” 

“?Twas wan day out of ivery fortnit he had 
wid the ould job, wa’n’t it?” queried the caller. 

“It was,” said Mrs. Herlihy, ‘‘an’ ’twas a grand 
vacation he had. I’d save ivery bit o’ the washin’, 
an’ he’d ying it out fine, an’ hang it on the line 
for me; thin he’d saw an’ shplit wood —- to 
last till the nixt vacation day, an’ he’d bate ivery 
mat in the house an’ shine up the faucets an’ the 
b’iler, an’ wash the windys, an’ there’d always be 
some little exthra help, drivin’ nails or the like, he 
cud give me. 

‘An’ whin he’d go to his bed at night he’d niver 
fail to =! to me, ‘Well, Celia, my vacation day is 
over, but I feel like it’s made me ready to go back 
to wurrk to-morrer,’ he’d say.” 








Answer to ‘‘A Presidential Quiz.’’ 


Washington; Roosevelt; Johnson; Buchanan; 
Cleveland ; Adams (J.Q.); Garfield; Polk; Lin- 
coln; Adams, Jefferson and Monroe; Monroe; 
Grant; Adams; Harrison (Benjamin); Monroe; 
Jefferson; Jackson; Van Buren. 
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WONDER - HEART. 


By Nancy Byrd Turner. 


“I wish I knew,” said Wonder-Heart, 
“If leaves begin to whisper 

From tree to tree, when suddenly 

The summer winds blow crisper; 

If these sigh low, ‘We’re growing old!’ 
If those say soft, ‘We’re gathering gold, 
Our laps are full as they will hold,’ 
And now and then a lisper 

Calls gleefully from overhead, 

‘Our petticoats are turning red!’ 


“I want to know,” said Wonder-Heart, 
“If the first snowflakes shiver 
A little bit before they flit 
Out of their sky forever. 
If some look down and sob, ‘Too deep!’ 
While others laugh and take the leap, 
Till all come flocking, white as sheep, 
On mountain, field and river. 
How do they feel when first they start? 
I wish I knew,” said Wonder-Heart. 
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A BIRTHDAY SURPRISE. 
By Elizabeth Flint Wade. 


he Bentley twins—one a little boy and the other a little 
girl—were born on February 22d, and Mrs. and Mr. 
Bentley, being very patriotic people, named the boy 
George and the girl Georgiana. The children, of course, cele- 
brated their birthday together. One birthday cake did for 
both. When it was nearly time for them to celebrate their 
eighth birthday, Georgiana said to her Aunt Gertrude: 

“I wish I had a birthday of my very own. All the rest of 
the girls have, and it looks as if we couldn’t ’ford a birthday 
apiece. Don’t you think mother would change mine if I asked 
her—just this once ?’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t think your mother could change your birth- 
day,’’ said Aunt Gertrude; ‘and I think it’s a fine thing to 
have a birthday the same day as your brother.’’ 

“**Tisn’t that, Aunt Gertrude. George is the very nicest 
kind of a brother, and lets me have blue candles when he likes 
pink the best; but I want him to have a whole birthday, too. 
Maybe the President would change my birthday.’’ 

“Yes, dear, but just think. Your. birthday comes on the 
same day as the great George Washington.’’ 

‘“‘That’s the very worst reason of all,’’ said Georgiana. 
‘*He is so grand nobody thinks of poor little us, and when we 
tell the day, some one is sure to say, ‘Oh, it’s Washington’s 
birthday,’ just as if we hadn’t any right to it. I wish I could 
have a whole birthday all my own.’’ 

“How would it do to celebrate this birthday for George, and 
you wait till next year?’’ said aunty. 

‘‘Where would be my party, then?’’ said Georgiana. 

“*Your pleasure would be in planning a fine party for George. 
Now let’s see. What does he want most of all??? She gave 
Georgiana time to consider. 

“I know—a football. He just loves to play when he gets the 
chance, but that isn’t very often.’’ 

‘*Then we must get him a football and some padded trousers 
to wear when he plays. Now what else does he want??? 

‘*A dog, but mother won’t want him to have it. George said 
the other day he wanted a dog more than he wanted his dinner. 
He’d just love a dog.’’ 

‘*How about the cake? How many candles this year?’’ 

*‘Eight, and one in the, middle to grow on; and we’ll have 
pink, ’cause George likes pink the best.’? 

Georgiana was so pleased with the idea of surprising George 
with a whole birthday that she almost forgot she was not to 
have any of her own. The day came at last, and when the 


_ table was set for their party, Aunt Gertrude called the children. 


They never had any presents until after the supper was eaten, 
So George did not know what a grand surprise was in store for 
him. In the center of the table was a cake, and round it were 
eight blue candles, and one in the middle. 

“Why, the candles were to be pink !’? began Georgiana, but 
stopped to take a big package which George was handing to 
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By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


She took so many stitches fine, 
That little great-great-aunt of mine; 

My careful Great-great-aunty Prue, 

Such seams and stints she had to do. 

I wonder did she ever play, 

Or just sit still and sew all day? 

See, there her picture slim and tall 

Hangs by her sampler on the wall! 

They say I have her eyes and nose, 

And I'll be like her, they suppose. 

But now I love to run and run, 

And play for hours in the sun. 

Oh, do you think I'll ever grow 

To rather just sit still and sew, 

Sit still and sew like Aunty Prue, 

And work a sampler green and blue 

With all those stitches trim and fine 

For some small great-great-niece of 
mine ? 
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THE DREAM-BEAR. 
By Elizabeth Whitney. 
Orce when Davie in his crib was sleeping, 
Came a funny little growling noise. 

Davie ran out to the hall to find it, 

For it sounded nice for little boys. 
In the sitting-room he heard it — something 

Growling at the door, and scratching there. 
Davie turned the knob, and then to meet him 

Out there ran the weeest fairy bear! 
It was white, and stood there in the hallway, 

Talked to Davie, play-talk small and dear. 
Then it went away in spite of calling; 

Davie wished so much to keep it here! 
And then he cried, and wanted so to find it; 

Mother, too, must help. But mother said 
That the little bear had come from Dream- 

land, 

And that back to Dreamland it had sped. 
Nobody can follow it to Dreamland, 

Nobody at all can tell the way. 
Perhaps ’twill come again, and surely 

We'll try to catch it then, and make it stay. 





her. She opened it, and inside was furniture for her dolls’ 
house—everything she could wish, from the chest in the garret 
to the tins in the kitchen. 

‘‘Why, I thought —’’ began Georgiana, again; but just then 
George brought something in from the hall, covered up with a 
dark cloth. He took off the cloth, and there was a yellow 
canary in a gilt cage. 

‘*His name is Cherry, and he can sing like anything,’’ said 
George. 

‘‘Why, I thought —’’ began Georgiana the third time. 

**You didn’t think you were going to have all the birthday, 
did you?’’ said Geroge. ‘‘But Aunt Gertrude said you felt 
bad ’cause you didn’t have a whole birthday, so I said you 
could have it all this time.’’ 

‘‘Why, Aunt Gertrude,’’ said Georgiana, ‘‘I thought —’’ 

But just then the maid brought in a cake set round with pink 
candles, and put it down before George. 

**Tt’s all right, Georgiana,’’ said Aunt Gertrude. ‘‘Pull that 
bundle from under the sofa and give it to George.’’ 

When George undid the bundle, out rolled a big football and 
a pair of padded trousers. 

‘« Just the very thing I wanted,’’ he cried, ‘‘but I thought —’’ 

**You mustn’t think,’’ said Georgiana. ‘‘You must guess 
what’s in this,’’ and she set a basket down by him. ‘‘I’ll give 
you three guesses. It’s alive, and it’s cherry color.’’ 

George could not guess right, so he lifted the cover of the 
basket, and out popped a little black Pomeranian dog. He was 
so glad to get out that he jumped and frisked about and licked 
George’s hands. 

‘*Isn’t he a dandy ?’’ said George. ‘‘Has he a name yet?’’ 

‘‘Yes, his name is Hatchet,’’ said Georgiana, ‘‘but he 
mustn’t touch my Cherry.’’ 

‘‘Oh, you said he was cherry color,’’ said George, ‘‘and he’s 
black as a coal!’’ 

‘‘Didn’t you ever see a black cherry?’’ asked Georgiana, 
laughing. ‘‘And I’ve most forgot your bouquet. Here it is,’’ 
and she took from behind a tall vase a bunch of Japanese cherry 
blossoms made of paper, but so pretty they looked like real 
flowers. 

‘*That makes me think,’’ said George, and he ran out of the 
room and came back with a vase, in which were some branches 
of real cherry blossoms. 

‘Oh, they’re real blossoms |’ 
you get them ?”’ 

‘When we first thought about letting you have all the birth- 
day, papa told me if I picked some cherry branches and put 
them in water in a warm room, they would blossom by our 
I mean your birthday. He showed me the ones that would 
have flowers on, and sure enough, they did blossom. Doesn’t 
it seem funny to have cherry blossoms in winter ?’’ 

‘*They’re the sweetest I ever saw,’’ said Georgiana. ‘‘And 


’ cried Georgiana. ‘‘Where did 


I’m glad now our birthday is the same as Washington’s; and 
this has been the very nicest one of all. Let’s get Aunt 
Gertrude to help us surprise each other every birthday.’’ 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c 
QUAKER STAMP CO.. Toledo, Ohio. 


Any Boy Can Make a Sun-Dial. 


We furnish accurate drawings for a dial with instruc- 
tions for making for 60 cents. Special designs to order. 
CALIFORNIA DIAL CO., 426 Groose Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


STAMPS GIVEN AWAY! As an Educational Campaign 


in Postage Stamps, we will give away 
two million foreign —— gathered by Missions, 
just as received unpicked, Write to-day and we 
will forwi ase Packet containing several nundred, 
FREE! s. J. Schuster Co., Dept. 51, St. Louis, Mo. 
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elegrap ‘4 meee Living ex- 
ED. C€ 

ELEGRAP iv Ke venth Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
kissing .— 

4 weeks HOW TO MAKE MONEY BREEDING SQUABS 

TELEGRAPHY. _Posi- 

wire from Chicago for business practise. Can earn 

GENUINE GOLD NUGGETS. 

nuggets are similar in shape e great cee. 

kl . Fobs, etc. 


penses earned. ne lt ATES ASSIS ay 
Squab 

From eggs 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
tions furnished. School 
board if desired. Lllustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 
Eac h nugget guaranteed to be 5 gpazine and exactly 

ey a 

ties, and are just the right size (approximately if dwt.) 
By regular mail, $1.00; registered, $1.10. (No stamps.) 


ALOGUE Me DODGERS INSTITUTE 

Mated pair 

to si — Book, 

YOU NG M EN WANTED. TO LEARN 

86 years old. Has railroad 

VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 

as it was recovered from the d diggings. No two 

to make unique, rich and beautiful Hatpins, 
THE GOLD MINES CURIO CO., 729 E. 10th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


AG ENT. THE MATHEWS 


crtor § RAZOR 
boxed with a stropper for 00 0 
~ sharpening dull biades, 

Special Prices to Our ri 

Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26: the 
first afternoon out, Best grade of steel, highly nick- 


eled, with solid handle, Absolutely guaran 

Saves throwing away old blades. Write forour agents’ 
> FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 
$3 to $10 a day without experience. Write today. 
THOMAS MFG. CO., (517 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 
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thout a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
rand allow we: 833; FREET RIAL. 
IT Oo cosTs one cent to learn 
on ord. A; es and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 
FA Do not buy 
CTORY PRICES 2 iic;c0'c 
a pair of tires from any one at —~ 4 oe 
until you write for ourlarge Art CS 
and learn our wonderful pro Patalos 8 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGE everywhere are 
NTS making aly 
ag A epee d and selling our bicycles. 
te, Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Co aster-Br: kes, single 
iy, wheels, ew repairs and sun oh at hal usual prices. 
y Do Not it te tite to-day for our special offer. 
MEA evel CO.,Dept.B50,Chicago 





Weare giving away seeds of ee 
Free Lage or trial to introduce am: 
customers, totest our — will produce pushels 
ol bg ne Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars. 

1 pkg. Mammoth Blackberry Big Kind; grows from seed. 
1 pkg. Beets Scarlet Globe; grows beets in a few weeks. 
1 pkg. Cabbage, Early June; forms good heads in June. 
ghtning color one size of oe 


gy Seon by July 4th in e North. 
est in the World; 14 ft. 
1 ft. high, perfect ears. 





jen mon, 
n 





1 pkg. Senn Field Com, ges 
1 pkg. Baby Pop Corn, he 
I pkg. jan oa Soup Bea » from ermany. 
g. Sweet Peas, 80 Named Kinds in a Mixture. 
hese 10 ee Lots growing in your garden, will 
rs, 


be your deli, to show and surprise your neigh 


an ah a ‘mal all 10 pkgs in a Coupon Envelope 
for 6c. coking at and this Coupon Envelope 
when pa mtied = be accepted as 10c. payment on 


anything in our catalogue. 

1909 Catalogue of Seeds, Plants, Fruits, Novelties, 
with 10 Colored Plates, mailed freewith everySamplelot 
F. B. MILLS CO. Seedsmen, Box 600, Washington, lowa. 














Here is a stock- 
ing with a really 
elastic short ribbed 
top, yet sostrong as to 
stand the greatest garter 
strain—it’s an Iron Clad. 


This new stocking—No. 76— 
is made of combed yarn, with 
avery elastic short ribbed top, 
double sole and high spliced 
heel. 














Price 25c. a Pair. 


If your dealer hasn’t this stock- 
ing, send us 25c. for each 
pair wanted, stating size— 
we mail prepaid. 


Not Iron; but lots of hard wear in them. 


Our handsome new catalogue of Iron Clad hose for the whole family 
in natural colors, is free for the asking—send for it to-day. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 300 Broad St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








rusts and the Courts.—In the case of 

the Continental Wall Paper Company, 
known as the Wall Paper Trust, against Louis 
Voight & Sons Co. of Cincinnati, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has refused to give 
judgment in favor of the plaintiff company, on 
the ground that to do so would give the aid of 
the court in making effective the illegal agree- 
ments that constituted the forbidden combina- 
tion. The court held that the plaintiff company 
had practically admitted that it had a monopoly 
of the manufacture of wall paper in the United 
States. The court held, also, that the suit was 
based on illegal agreements between the plain- 
tiff and defendant companies. Five justices 
concurred in the opinion, and four dissented. 

C2 


North American Conservation Con- 

ference.— The Canadian and Mexican 
governments have accepted the invitation of 
President Roosevelt to send delegates to a North 
American Conservation Conference at Washing- 
ton. Each government will send three delegates, 
and the conference will meet this week to con- 
sider plans for coéperation in the conservation 
of natural resources. The United States will 
be represented by the members of the national 
conservation commission and representatives of 
the state and other departments. 


& 


——— delayed.-—-The Newfoundland 
fisheries convention, agreed upon by Sec- 
retary Root and Ambassador Bryce, was not 
sent to the Senate because its terms were not 
acceptable to the Newfoundland government, 
which submitted counter proposals. Pending 
a final settlement by arbitration, the modus 
vivendi for 1908-9 agreed upon last August will 
continue in force. Action in the Senate upon 
the Canadian boundary waterways treaty has 
been delayed by the opposition of Minnesota, 
Michigan and Idaho Senators to the proposed 
boundaries through the lake region from Niagara 
Falls to Lake Superior. These objections may 
make necessary a redrafting of the treaty. 
& 


hile and Peru.—Thirty years ago there 

was a war between Chile and Peru, as a 
result of which Chile occupied two Peruvian 
provinces. Recently the Peruvian government 
erected a mausoleum to the memory of the 
Peruvian soldiers who fell in the war of 1879. 
The Chilean government expressed a desire to 
place a tablet in the mausoleum, but the pro- 
posal was rejected by Peru, on the ground that 
Chile had not kept the promise made in the 
treaty of Ancon, to permit the people of the 
two provinces to vote, after 10 years, upon 
the question whether the provinces should 
remain in the possession of Chile or should 
revert to Peru. Irritated by this action, the 
Chilean government has recalled its minister 
from Lima, and the old animosities between 
the two countries have been, to some extent, 
revived. ® 


gh sage Increase of Salaries.—The 
Senate amended the legislative, executive 
and judicial appropriation bill by providing for 
the increase of the salary of the President from 
$50,000 to $100,000, of the Vice-President and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives from 
$12,000 to $15,000, of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States from $13,000 
to $15,000, and of associate justices of the court 
from $12,500 to $14,500. 

& 


M»~ International Opium Conference, 
called at the invitation of the United States, 
met at Shanghai February ist. China, Japan, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Holland, 
Turkey and the United States are’the countries 
represented ; and the purpose of the conference 
is to determine means for the complete control 
of the opium and morphia traffic. ‘The Chinese 
government is attempting to suppress the sale 
and use of opium in that country, but interna- 
tional action is necessary to deal with so great 
an evil. ® 


a and Turkey have differed so 
sharply upon the amount of the indemnity 
which Bulgaria should pay as compensation 
for its declaration of independence last October 
that at one time hostilities seemed imminent. 
Bulgaria was willing to pay $16,400,000, but 
Turkey insisted upon $24,000,000. An ingen- 
ious compromise has been suggested by Russia, 
however, which is acceptable to both parties. 
Under the terms of the settlement after the 
Russo-Turkish War in 1877-8, Turkey was 
required to pay Russia $1,600,000 annually for 
100 years. Russia agrees to forego this: in- 
demnity until the amount remitted equals the 
$24,000,000 demanded from Bulgaria by Tur- 
key. Meanwhile Russia will accept from 
Bulgaria $16,000,000 in 10 annual instalments. 
The interest which Bulgaria will pay on these 
instalments will give Russia some compensa- 
tion; and the plan will spare Bulgaria the 
humiliation of paying tribute to Turkey and | 
the necessity of floating a loan. 


ALL THAT THE FONDEST 
Of Fond Mothers Desires for the Allevi- 
ation of her Skin-Tortured Baby is 
to be Found in Warm Baths 
with Cuticura Soap, 

Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure- 
This pure, sweet and gentle treatment affords instant 
relief, permits rest and sleep for mother and child, and 
points toa speedy cure in the most distressing of tortur- 
ing and distiguring humors, eczemas, rashes, itchings 
and chafings of infants and children. Cures made in 
infancy and childhood are in most cases speedy, per- 
manent and economical. (Ade. 








4 initials. Your colors. Postage 2 cts. 
Pisco: logue free with order; otherwise ec. postage 


ARK PENNANT CO., 2302 Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 


GOOD CHANGE 
COFFEE TO POSTUM. 


FELT PENNANT 20 CTS. 


agent 





_The large army of persons who have found relief 
from many chronic ailments by changing from 
coffee to Postum as a daily beverage, is growing 
each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying it for one- 
self in order to know the joy of returning health 
as realized by an Illinois young lady. She writes: 

“I had been a coffee drinker nearly all my life 
and it affected my stomach—caused insomnia 
and I was seldom without a headache. I had 
heard about Postum and how beneficial it was, so 
concluded to quit coffee and try it. 

“T was delighted with the change. I can now 
sleep well and seldom ever have headache. My 
stomach has gotten strong and I can eat without 
suffering afterwards. I think my whole system 
greatly benefited by Postum. 

‘My brother also suffered from stomach trouble 
while he drank coffee, but now, since using 
Postum he feels so much better he would not go 
back to coffee for anything.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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POPULAR ELECTRICITY ihxarisn. 


a mepthiy magazine 
for rybody ; non-tech- 

nical, profusely illustrated, in- 

tensely interesting and instrnetive. ‘osts you on élee- 
tricity in all its applications. $1.00 per year, including 
an CTRIC EN like above i > al engine 
will run a long time on one wet or dry battery. 1,000 revo- 
| lutions per minute. A marvel of skilled wedinanal'p. 


| Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1224 Monadnock Bl’k, Chicago, Ill. 


Make Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling. 


master horseman. is ex- 
hibitions of taming man- 





ing horsesof all dispositions 
have “= led vast audiences 
everyw 
He os now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
oo of Horse Training and 
t Breaking opens up @ 
most attractive money- = .. field to the man who 








masters its ene x peinol) les. 

Competent Trainers are in demand every- 
where. ued, glad] y $15 a head to have 
horses tam oe 


Pared of habits—to have colts 
good trainer can always keep 


f you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
Foria. eel bees exhibitions and one king | profits 
prised to learn how little it costs to 


ession. 
9 Sit cond send vou fa fol —- 
lars a handsome book about horses—F REE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hal, Ohio. 





A KalamaZeo 


We have more than 100. 


Direct to You’ 


MARK REGISTERE. 
itn more than 17,000 ie 


satisfied customers 
siives and towns in 0 United States who have each saved from 66 
by buying a Kalamazoo sto 


stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


our factory at actual factory 


ces. No stove or range has 


direct from o prices. 
a higher reputation or gives better satistaction. You run no 
You save all dealers’ profits. We pay the ht. 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
For Coal or Wood Stoves and Ranges, ask for rey my No, 253 


For Gas Stoves and Ranges, ask for 


Catalogue 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mirs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Our patent ermometer makes baking 





oven thi 
and 
















































“WEARERS OF 


Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes 
Are tastefully, 
comfortably 
and eco- 
nomically 


shod. 


Nearly Half a Century of Shoemaking 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1866. 


It is not the price which makes our shoes popu- 
lar, but our policy of always making the best 


shoes possible 


Fine Shoes for Men: _for the price. 
Rice & Flatchins Special Because of this 
jlucator fact it req uires the 
Signet — output 
: ourseven great 
For Women : Now Eagead 
Mayfair. factories to sup- 
For Boys a and Children : ply shoes for 

every me 
Ffardtocks 


the family. Our 


many popular 





Marvel 
Rice & Hutchins School Shoe 


Heavier Shoes for Men: brands for men, 
Frica women and chil- 
nocks 
Water King dren are sold 
oh by dealers the 
And many others world over. 


Our Family Foot-Wear Catalogue will simplify the task 
of selecting and buying shoes. It is free, write for a copy 
to-day. | "tl 

Shoes, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


your dealer does not sell Rice & Hutchins 
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REGORY’S 
New Seed Book 


ec 
cultivating each variety. 


There areseveral choice 
of the boys and girls. SREE 
& SON, Manscencan, Mass. 
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Copyright, 1908, by 
The Warner 
Brothers Company. 


Harner S 


Rust-Proof 
sels —~ 


The above illustration proves the statement 
that Warner's Corsets forecast the figure ten- 
dencies a full year in advance. hen we 
pictured this corset last season, it was con- 
sidered extreme—this season it is the height 
of popular fashion. 


Our Parisian staff reports modifications of the 
reigning fashions in dress, but such as to require 
more than ever the long, graceful lines. These 
are delineated in their perfection by the corset 
models originated by us and familiar to-day to 
all fashionable women. 


The designing of the present-day corset isa new 
art, grasped only by careful and experienced 
designers. The long, straight-back, curveless- 
hip corset that is light, durable, and at the same 
time comfortable, can only be produced by 
inakers of ae standing. Our reputation 
and facilities insure not only perfection of de- 
signing, but accuracy and skill 


Every part of Warner’s Corsets is tested to the 
Warner’s standard—cloth, boning, interlinings 
and all. They are guaranteed to wear—not to 
rust, break or tear. 
Send for Booklet C, telling the proper method of lacing, 
fitting and wearing your corsets, with illustrations of 
some of the styles that may be obtained at all shops. 


Priced from $5.00 to $1.00 per pair 


=" 


Hose Supporters 


in construction. 


attached 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland, Cal. 


Every Pair Guaranteed 

















BORATED 
TALCUM 


TOILET 
ROWDER 


A Positive Relief = 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
y A. , than angetiions spree 
a reason for it.” i 
after shaving. & everywhere, e 

Get Mennen’s (the mailed on receipt of 25c. 
original). Sample free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 


) “I MADE $12 oxy 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


GENTS 


ENNEN 




































are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 


ence unnecessary. We 
4] show you how to make 
~ | $ to $10 a day. OUT- 
im FIT FREE to workers, 
}| THOMAS MFG. CO. 
429 Home Bidg. 
Dayton, Ohio 
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peed is the Next Stop?—In New Zea- 
| land an automatic device has just been 
| patented for telling railway passengers the name 
| of the next station. The names of the various 
| stations are printed on a roll, which is rotated 
| by toothed wheels. A ‘‘tripper’’ is placed, 
either on the track or by its side, between each 
station, and this is so adjusted as to strike a 
lever on the passing car. The motion is com- 
municated to the toothed wheels governing the 
roll bearing the station names, and the ringing 
of an automatic bell announces to the passengers 
the fact that the name of the next station is on 
view. ® 


luminum-Foil.— Methods have recently 
been invented for rolling out sheets of 
aluminum even finer than those of the ordinary 
tin-foil. The specific weight of aluminum is 
about one-eighth that of tin, and its price at 
present is only ‘half that of the other metal. 
One of the alleged advantages of aluminum-foil 
as a substitute for tin-foil is that tin salts are 
more or less poisonous, whereas aluminum salts, 
at least in small quantities, are practically harm- 


for wrapping sweetmeats. 
& 


apes Butterfly’s Eye-Spots.—What do the 
eye-spots on butterflies’ wings mean? The 
naturalist, says Mr. Percy Collins, must answer 
frankly, ‘‘I do not know.’”’ It is thought that 
they have some utili- 
tarian application, and 
|they form one of the 
|most intricate of all 
natural designs. The 
| fact that butterflies have 
| been captured with their 
| eye-spots pierced, as if 
| from the attack of birds, has been used as an 
| argument in favor of the view that they may be 
| ‘*protective markings,’’ imitating eyes because 
| birds strike at the eyes of their victims. But this 
| 
| 
| 








suggestion is hardly regarded as satisfactory. 
Among butterflies the most striking examples 
| of eye-spots are found on the under surface of 
the wings. “ 
Te Fluctuating Sun.— Prof. Charles 

Lane Poor of the Columbia University 
observatory is continuing his researches on the 
figure of the sun, from which he concludes that 
its exact shape is not known. The generally 
accepted idea that the sun is a sphere is, he 
holds, at least open to question. Practically 
every series of measures shows departures from 
a spherical form. Of course the departures, 
considering the great size of the solar globe, 
are very minute. There seems to be a fluctua- 
tion in the shape of the sun corresponding in 
period with the sun-spot cycle. There are also 
indications of a fluctuation having a period of 
about 28 days. 


& 


fig -o-meg4 without Wires.—Wireless 
telephony is making advances in various 
countries. More recent than the successful 
experiments in America, Denmark and France, 
are those of Professor Majorana in Italy, who 
has succeeded in transmitting words very clearly 
over a distance of about 37 miles, between Monte 
Marco and Anzio. He employs a hydraulic 
microphone, actuated by a persistent train of 
electric waves. ° 


Dare and Speed.—A remarkable result 
of the speed tests of fast-driven vessels is 
the discovery that the depth of water strongly 
influences the speed. But it is not true, as was 
until recently believed, that increase of depth 
is invariably attended by increase of speed. 
Experiments with the ‘‘river class’’ of torpedo- 
boat destroyers have shown that there is a sudden 
maximum resistance developed at certain depths, 
where it takes the same power to give a speed of 
20 knots as to give a speed of 22 knots when the 
depth of water is 45 feet. On the other hand, 
there are points of minimum resistance. For 
instance, a speed of 32 knots in 60 feet of water 
can be obtained with less horse-power than in 
200 feet. The result, says a writer in Cassier’s 
Magazine, is yet better at 40 feet. It seems 
to be established that in moderate depths the 
square of the speed in knots divided by 10 gives 
the depth of water in feet where a sudden 
increase of resistance is felt. It all depends 
upon the influence of the bottom of the water 
on wave formation. e 


peseenee of Locality.—In a communica- 
tion to the French Academy of Sciences, L. 
Joubin recently called attention to a remarkable 
effect apparently produced by locality of habi- 
tation upon the susceptibility of animals to 
disease. When mice were inoculated with cer- 
tain germs, he found that the effects produced 
depended, to a surprising degree, upon the 
place of origin of the mice. Those that came 
from the locality where the germs were produced 
were more susceptible than those which were 
brought from a distance. This seemed to him 
to indicate that, in some way, geographical in- 
fluences might be more potent than physiological 
likeness in producing susceptibilitv to disease. 








less. This suggests the use of the new product | 
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The Young Bride’s Ally. 

Culinary inexperience is a formidable handicap to the young 
bride who has started out to make her husband comfortable and 
keep him happy. At this critical period blessed is she who can cook. 

Only when preparing dessert is the housewife with no experience 
in cooking on the same footing as her more accomplished sister. 


-— JELL-O 


serve the same delicious desserts, their preparation requiring no 
greater skill than the ability to ‘‘boil water.”’ 

They can be made in a minute. 

Nothing short of magic could produce dishes so 
delightful and so beautiful from any other material. 

They are so good that they cover up very agree- 
ably the deficiencies of any dinner. 

Highest award Gold Medals received at 
the St. Louis, Portland and Jamestown Expo- 
sitions are tokens of practical recognition of 
the superior qualities of JELL-O, but the best 
evidence is the approval of the millions of 


American housewives who serve JELL-O 
desserts. 


JELL-O costs 10c. at all grocers. 
Illustrated Recipe Book free. 
The Genesee Pure Food Co., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
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scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
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the subscribers. 
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the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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DETECTING TUBERCULOSIS. 


|" a previous article was noted the 
difficulty of an early diagnosis of 
consumption, and it was shown how 
necessary such a diagnosis is, since 
upon it depends, in many instances, 
ability to cure the disease. It was 
stated also that the old way of 
detecting consumption, still used 
‘commonly in the case of cattle, 
had been superseded by other and 
simpler methods. One of these methods is that 
called the “‘ophthalmo-reaction,” because the test 
is made in the eye. It is also called the Calmette 
or Wolff-Eisner test, because it was devised about 
the same time by the one in France and the other 
in Germany. 

It consists in the instillation of a drop of dilute 
tuberculin into one eye. If the subject of the test 
is entirely free from tuberculosis, nothing follows 
but if he suffers from the disease, even in its very 
beginnings, the eye will, after a few days, become 
a little red, and perhaps very slightly inflamed. 

Another mode of employing tuberculin is called 
the “‘cuti-reaction” or cutaneous test. It was de- 
vised by a Viennese physician, and is made as 
follows: The delicate skin on the inside of the 
forearm is carefully cleansed with soap and water, 
and then with ether. Then a drop of tuberculin is 
placed on the skin, and the arm is scarified as in 
vaccination, first in a dry part, then in the center 
of the drop of tuberculin. At the end of one or 
two days, if the subject has incipient tuberculosis, 
a small pimple comes at the place vaccinated with 
the tuberculin, but not at the other point which 
was scarified at the same time. The skin for a 
short distance surrounding the pimple may be 
more or less reddened, and sometimes there are 
several pimples instead of one. 

A simplification of this cutaneous test is what 
has been called the percutaneous test. This con- 
sists in merely rubbing tuberculin on the skin, 
either the undiluted substance, or an ointment 
made of equal parts of tuberculin and lanolin. 
When the reaction is positive, that is to say, when 
the subject is in the early stage of tuberculosis, 
the anointing is followed within two days by an 
eruption on the arm of a number of small pimples, 
which itch more or less, and are usually surrounded 
by an area of reddish or purplish skin. After ten 
days or two weeks the eruption gradually disap- 
pears. 

Nove of these tests is absolutely perfect, for 
sometimes a reaction occurs when there is no 
tuberculosis. The two skin tests are about equal 
as regards reliability. The eye test, although 
fairly accurate, is beginning to be thought danger- 
ous, and will probably soon be abandoned in favor 
of one or the other of*the absolutely safe skin 
tests. 
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AN ANCIENT “ TAG-DAY.” 


Nothing is new. Even the “tag-day” which has 
swept through the land, gathering in its hosts 
of contributions, bears many of the marks of the 
old “montem” of Eton fame. This time-honored 
custom of the great English public school died 
out or was suppressed some sixty odd years ago, 
yet the modern “hold-up” has its prototype in 
the method of getting money practised by the 
“collegers” and “oppidans” of Eton. Arthur 
Duke Coleridge gives an account of montem in 
his “Eton in the Forties.” 

The origin of montem is buried in oblivion. 
The first accounts of its practise date back to the 
time of Henry VIII. Its object was to gather 
contributions to aid the lucky “‘colleger” who led 
his class, and who was called ‘“‘Captain of Montem.” 
The “collegers” of Eton are the students preparing 
for King’s College on the foundation established 
by the royal endower of the school. 

On Whitsun Tuesday the boys of the school, 
dressed in picturesque costumes, formed a pro- 
cession to escort the heroes of the day. The chief 
hero was, of course, the montem captain, whose 
election had taken place twelve days before in the 
evening of ‘““Montem Sure Night.” To him all the 
funds collected through montem day were given. 

It was in the gathering of these funds that we 
can see the trace of resemblance to the modern 
tag-day. Certain boys were chosen as collectors; 
two of these were called “salt-bearers” and com- 
manded a force of twelve boys called “‘runners.” 
All were dressed in gay, and often beautiful, cos- 
tumes. Each boy carried a painted staff and a 
satin money-bag, and was stationed on some point 
of the road with orders to demand of every passer- 
by a toll of money. 

In olden times a pinch of salt was given as a 
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receipt for every tax thus levied; in later years a 
ticket was given instead, and the money itself was 
called “salt.” The cry of the tax-gatherers was 
“Salt! Salt!” 

The two salt-bearers had the more dignified 
duty of collecting from the college authorities and 
guests. Each of the twelve runners was accom- 
panied to his post by a hired attendant who was 
armed. Such precaution was necessary, especially 
for the boys stationed at any distance from the 
college, for such a runner might be in possession 
of several hundred pounds before the day was 
over. 

An average day’s collection amounted to one 
thousand pounds or more. This was all turned 
over to the captain of montem. Out of this the 
favored one had to pay for a breakfast for the 
first one hundred boys, and a dinner for the whole 
school. If the captain did not happen to be en- 
tirely popular, these meals were made as expensive 
as possible by the boys, through wilful breakage 
of dishes and recklessness of waste. Besides 
these expenses, the captain had to pay the salt- 
bearers and runners and their attendants. Often 
it was anything but a large portion of the sum 
which finally found its way to the captain’s pocket. 

Montem is now forgotten save by the oldest 
Etonian. The spirit of the advanced age called 
more and more loudly that it involved a great 
waste of time and money. One of the strokes 
which killed the custom was the opening of the 
railway that brought a promiscuous crowd of spec- 
tators, a gathering impossible to control. 


* ¢ 


THE OBJECTION TO JOHN. 


he Gaylords and Nelsons have always been 
neighbors and intimate friends. So when 
John Gaylord, at twenty-four, as fine a fellow as 
ever was, began to see what an altogether charm- 
ing girl Molly Nelson was, there was, naturally, 
no opposition. Indeed, as the “affair” became 
serious it was evident to all, including John and 
Molly themselves, that the parents concerned 
were delighted. As yet there was no formal an- 
nouncement, but every one knew that it was 
“understood,” and evening after evening John 
talked to Molly on the front porch, often lingering 
after the other Nelsons had retired. 
The surprise of the two was consequently great 


when one evening a Fm ma Boe was heard in 
the hall, and presently Mr. Nelson appeared in 


a and dressing-gown, candle in hand. Quite 
evidently he had gone to bed and then got up—for 
some 


re. 
“Why, father, what is the matter?” 
ere s cheeks were burning, as her father stood 
there a. and eying John closely. John 
leaning against the door-post, where he had stood 
for the last fifteen minutes Soring, goed night to 
Molly, felt decidedly uncomfortable under Mr. 
Nelson’s gaze. 

In fact, it was embarrassing all round. But 
John is a young man who goes straight to the 


oint. 
“Is anything yrene. Mr. Nelson?” he began, 
I to infer that you object to my 


directly. “Am 
being here?” 

“Well, no, not exactly, John.” Mr. Nelson 
coughed slightly, hesitating. “It’s only that 
mother and I would like to get a little sleep.” 

“Father,” cried Molly, quite indignant, “we 
couldn’t have been disturbing any one John has 
been talking very low —” 

“T don’t doubt that, my dear.” Mr. Nelson was 
beginning to enjo the situation. “It’s not that, 
nor have I any objection to John’s talking to you. 
In_ fact, I haven’t an objection in the world to 
John, nor to his conduct, except —”’ 

Mr. Nelson is open to suspicion of heaving pro- 
longed the matter unnecessarily at this point. 

“Except in one thing. Mrs. Nelson and I do 
object seriously, my dear John, to the habit you 
seem ve formed this evening of leaning 
against the bell-push. Our bedroom is next to 
the kitchen, and this continuous bell-ringing is not 
conducive to repose.” 


THE SMOOTH WAY. 


[" the last generation Tyler Cobb, Esq., was a 
well-known citizen of North Bridgewater,— 
now Brockton,—Massachusetts. He was famous 
throughout Plymouth County, says a contributor 
to the Boston Herald, for his witty retorts and dry 
humor. 


Never having taken a sea trip, Mr. Cobb one 
day conceived the idea of making a voyage to 
New York. Accordingly he sailed from Boston 
in a small schooner. 

The first day out a storm was encountered and 
Mr. Cobb became violently sick, but after several 
hours he mustered > courage and strength to 
look out upon the troubled waters. 

As he looked from the side of the little ship up 
the trough of the sea, it seemed very smooth to 
him. The captain’s cutting of the waves was 
“senseless,” he told himself. 

But as this mad steering continued, the unhappy 

assenger finally crawled out, on hands and knees, 

where the captain s at the wheel, and rais- 
ing his voice above the din of waves and wind, 
shouted : 


“Man, man, keep in the ruts, keep in the ruts!” 
® © 


LOST ARTICLES DEPARTMENT. 


Breet, who had administered the culinary 
affairs of the Morse household for many years, 
was sometimes torn between her devotion to her 
mistress and loyalty to the small son of the house. 

“Bridget,” said Mrs. Morse, in a tone of wonder, 
after an inspection of the storeroom, ‘‘where have 
those splendid red apples gone that the man 
ea = yesterday—those four big ones?” 

“Well, now, ma’am,” said poor Bridget, “I 
couldn’t rightly say; but I’m thinkin’ if you was 
to find where my loaf 0’ hot gingerbread is, likely 
thim four red apples would be a right on top of 
it, an’ I’m only hopin’ his little stummick can 
stand the sthrain.” 


ONLY A LION- TAMER. 


e was a giant of a man, and brought his meek- 
looking little wife before the magistrate on 
the charge of cruelty. He described her to the 
court as being uncontrollable and incorrigible. 
He seemed sincere. A writer in the New York 
Times tells the story. 
The magistrate looked the big fellow over care- 
me an glancing at his slip of a wife, asked the 
‘What line of business do you follow?” 
“T am a lion-tamer,” he proudly replied. 
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Henderson’s Seeds Free. 


To introduce our new 1909 seed catalogue, ‘‘Everything 
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We havea record of every case 
treated in the last 20 years— 
and there are thousands. Our 
seamless heel 
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for Varicose Veins, Weak 
Knees, Weak Ankles, Lame 
Joints, ete. Always relieved, 
often cured. Don’t suffer, 
send for our Book on Vari- 
, with prices 
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Spring Style Book and Samples — FREE 


The ‘“‘ NATIONAL,” Style Book is truly called the 
“Complete Book of New York Fashions.’ From the 
“Christy Girl Cover,’ reproducing a painting made 
for the ‘‘NATIONAI,” by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy, through to the last page, your interest 
will increase. Every page contains a Style Message 
from New York for YOU—shows you some new 
Style, some aid to becomingness in dress. 

‘wo Million Women will receive this Style Book 
—FREE. You can be one of them. One copy is 
YOURS, but you need to act NOW—to write 
for it TO-DAY. 


“ NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits 


Made-to-Measure 
New York Styles 


$7.50 $35 


Spring Style Book 
and Samples — Free 
First of all, the 
“NATIONAL” Style 
Book — FREE —con- 
tains Fashion Plates 
showing New York's 
Suits and Skirts for 
Spring and Summer. 
And you can have 
any of these Suits or 
Skirts Made To Your 
Measure in yourown 
choice of over 400 
New Materials. 
Twenty-One Years’ 
experience in fitting 
and pleasing over 
half a million Ameri- 
can women makes it 
certain that we can 
make you a Suit that 
will fit and please 
you. However, you 
take no risk. Each 
“ NATIONAL,” Suit 
is made according to 


The ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
Policy. 
Each ‘‘ NATIONAL” Gar- 





We prepay oon charges 
on all NA ONAL”’ Gar- 
ments anywhere in the 
United States. 
“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Apparel 

This complete “* NATIONAL” Style Book also beautifully illus- 
trates all New York Fashions in the following Ready-Made 
Garments—all sold at ‘**‘ NATIONAL” Money-Saving Prices, 
all guaranteed and express charges always prepaid by us: 

Silk Dresses Waists Lingerie Dresses 

Skirts Petticoats Boys’ Clothing 





Millinery 
Rain Coats 

Write for the FREE ** NATIONAL” Style Book and if you 
wish samples be sure to state the colors you prefer. Samples are 
sent only when asked for. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th St., New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branch Stores 
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RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


for the wealthy. It is true that they are used 
depots, mansions, etc. 


smaller forms they are easily within the 
the humblest cottager. 


investment, not an expense. 
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A No. or5 IDEAL Boiler and 175 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 





A No. 3 


ing the owner #118, were used to ing the owner 


Steam heat this cottage. 


and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 





Are you uniformly heated? 





comfortable and unhealthy situation. 


Don’t think that IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are solely 
public buildings, hospitals, churches, colleges, laboratories, schools, 


But we have now simplified them so that in 


These outfits save money so fast in lessened coal bills, absence of 
repairs, toil and trouble that they quickly repay cost. They’re an 





#240, were used to 
Hot Water heat this c 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent fitter. This 
did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra 
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Public Showrooms and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


If you hang a ther- 
mometer in each of 
the rooms of a house 
heated by old-fash- 
ioned methods, you 
will find no two of 
them showing the 
same temperature— 
especially on windy 
days. This is an un- 


will make the thermometers 
throughout the house tell the 
same story—a story of equal, 
soft, clean warmth — perfec 
sanitation. 


in thousands of skyscrapers, 


reach of the pocketbook of 


IDEAL Boilers 
supply heat at 
night for not 
less than eight hours in zero 
weather on one charging of 
coal, with ample fire to start 
up next morning. 

So simple a child can ‘run the 
outfit. 

Please let us send you our book 
free—we cannot explain all in 
one advertisement. 
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-22 IDEAL Boiler and 400 ft. 
of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 


Prices are now most favorable, 
and at this season you get the serv- 
ices of the most skilled fitters, 
As easily put in OLD buildings 
as in new—farm or city—without 
tearing up. 


ottage. 
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JEFFERSON’S WRITING - DESK. 





able historical relics at the national capi- 
tal, but few of these have been formally 
accepted by the special action of Congress as the 
property of the nation. Among these few 
things are the sword of Washington, which he 
bore in the War of the Revolution, the cane of 
Franklin, which he carried when his presence 
at the court of France brought about important 
results for the colonies, and the writing-desk of 
Jefferson, on which the Declaration of American 
Independence was written. 
The last-named relic was presented to the 
nation in 1880 by the heirs of Joseph Coolidge, 
Jr., who was the husband of the granddaughter 


A Ithough there are many interesting and valu- 
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of Thomas Jefferson. Its history is quite fully 
told in the accompanying reproduction in fac- 
simile of the two inscriptions which the relic 
now bears. The first of these inscriptions was 
written by Jefferson himself in presenting the 
desk to Mr. Coolidge, and the second is the 
memorandum of the President of the United 
States through whose hands it passed on its 
way to Congress. 

The desk is a plain bit of unpolished mahog- 
any, standing three inches high above the table 
on which it is placed. It was brought to 
Washington in April, 1880, by Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop of Massachusetts, who was charged 
by Mr. Coolidge’s heirs, themselves the only 
living descendants of Jefferson, with the duty 
of presenting it to the nation. President 
Hayes, on April 22, 1880, sent a short special 
message to Congress about it, and Congress, 
with a good deal of ceremony, and patriotic 
speeches from several Senators and Representa- 
tives on the subject of Jefferson and the Decla- 
ration of Independence, formally accepted it by 
joint resolution. 

It would be interesting to know something 
about ‘‘Ben’’ Randall, the cabinet-maker with 
whom young Jefferson lodged in Philadelphia, 
and who made this desk; but the statesman’s 
memoirs and correspondence make no reference 
to him. 
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THE WOMAN LAWYER. 


“| will not undertake to say how much practise 

of the law will eventually do for women,’’ 
began the judge, himself a veteran of the pro- 
fession and of a long line of legal ancestors, 
‘*but from a court experience of fifteen years of 
women lawyers, I am prepared to testify as to 
what, in numberless instances, women have 
done for the law. 

‘*Almost to a woman they have united it to 

the humanities and have shown a desire to do 
good to their kind. A man usually keeps closely 
to precedent and his own immediate advantage, 
but a woman, in her whole-souléd endeavor to 
correct some evil of the hour, will sacrifice her 
= advancement and lose her grip on future 
gain. 
; ‘*Let me give a case in point,’’ continued the 
judge. ‘‘Not long ago I heard a woman lawyer 
ask a brother attorney what they were going to 
do with a certain East Side girl who was a 
witness in a horrible case of assault. 

‘* ‘She has been dismissed simply,’ the woman 
said. ‘She is without friends or money, and 
she is only fifteen.’ The attorney stared at her 
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in utter amazement. ‘If we stopped to worry 
about those people,’ he said, in a very practical, 
man-of-the-world voice, ‘what would become 
of the work of the court?’ 

‘* *T don’t know about the court,’ the woman 
admitted, ‘but I can’t let that child go away 
without making an effort to protect her.’ 

‘*She was a busy woman, that woman law- 
yer,’’ concluded the judge, *‘but she dropped 
everything. She went to the woman head of 
one of the charitable societies, got her interested 
in the case, and to-day that young girl is a 
trained nurse and a respected member of society, 
while I am quite sure that if that woman had 
not stepped in, whole - heartedly, there was 
nothing left for her but ruin.’’ 


* ¢ 


TOO MUCH DETAIL. 


| pend schoolboy who has tried to make a class 
recitation out of nothing—and what lad has 
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not ?—will feel a sympathetic warmth toward 
the small rascal whose performance is 
related by Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Victor Alexander Montagu in ‘‘A 
Middy’s Recollections.’’ The admiral, 
when a young man, was up for a sea- 
man’s examination. Three old ‘‘salts’’ 
were his examiners —two brig com- 
manders and a port captain. 

A problem was given to the middy 
to work out. He was, verbally, to 
take in command a brig which was 
supposed to be lying dismantled along 
YG the jetty in Portsmouth harbor, fit it 
out, get guns in, store it, take it to 
Spithead and moor it at anchorage. 
After the question was propounded the 
boy was left to himself in the cabin, 
with directions to send for his examin- 
ers as soon as he had thought out his 
answer clearly enough to recite it. 

The young middy did considerable 
thinking in the next ten minutes. Then 
he sent for the captains. 

*‘Go ahead, my boy,’’ said one, en- 
couragingly. 

The lad began and went sturdily on. 
He began by fitting out that brig, and 
he stuck to that subject. One of the 
captains began to yawn. On went the 
boy, carefully stowing away his stores. 
The second captain got up and began 
to walk about the cabin. The boy 
never faltered. Not often are provi- 
sions so carefully described and packed. 
The third captain got up and looked 
out of a port-hole. The fitting of the 
brig went calmly forward. Every 
corner of the hold was neatly stowed, 
the peas were carefully got on board 
and placed. The ship’s biscuit were 
lowered into their particular corner. Says the 
rear-admiral: ‘‘Reader, I never got to Spithead 
on that brig! My stores were so exactly stowed 
that my examiners had quite enough of my 
capabilities. When the brig was loaded I was 
asked no more.’’ 

The middy left the cabin in fear and trem- 
bling, but as he went out, the kindly port cap- 
tain whispered in his ear, ‘‘You’re all right !’’ 


EXILES FROM THE CITY. 


ity boys know less about the country than 

country boys do about the city. This is, 
perhaps, one of the reasons why there is a 
greater immigration to the town than to the 
rural districts. Sometimes the desire to get 
away from the noise and crowds leads people 
to queer lengths. 

One of the newspapers recently reported a 
story of three New York boys who had been 
arrested in a small country city, presumably 
for having nothing to do. 

‘I came from the Children’s Aid Society,’’ 
explained one of the lads. ‘‘I was brought up 
in that institution, and they turned me loose a 
couple of months ago because I was too big to 
be kept there. I have been all over the coun- 
try looking for work, but I haven’t found a 
thing to do.’’ 

The other boys told similar stories. 

**We thought we could get something to do 
shaking trees in the apple country,’’ said one 
of them, hopefully. 

“Or pulling ears in the corn-field,’’ was 
another suggestion. 


The judge discharged them, and they took 
the trail to the West, still hoping for farm-work. 
¢ @¢ 
“ TWILLA.” 


certain Southern family, mentioned by the 
author of ‘‘The Golden Rose,’’ had a small 
mulatto maid named Iwilla. 

**None of the family knew the origin of the 
name,’’ so the author’s statement runs, ‘‘but 
one day I went with Iwilla to her mother’s 
cabin and tackled the old lady herself. 

‘She explained that Iwilla’s whole name was 
‘I-will-arise-and-go-to-my-Father.’ 

“‘The beginning of the sentence had struck 
her as so harmonious that she had the girl 
baptized with the whole sentence in order to 
call her by the first part of it. 

‘‘Now that’s a true tale,’’ concludes the 
author. ~‘‘I didn’t invent it.’’ 
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Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New Hampshire. ’ in good, clean, fresh, broken 
Strictly high-class. Athletics, prospecting, camp life, | cookies of the same high quality that has made our 
quatice, fishing, hunting. Booklet on slic: —o. » | products famous. Sold in boxesof 80to 35 Ibs. at $1.50 per 
LORIS JOHNS ON, 23 Conant Hall, AMBRIDGE, »0x, f.0.b. Worcester. Check or money-order must ac 
company order. New England Biscuit Co., Worcester, 
Tempting! Delicious! Healthful! ° 
Corn-cakes, hoe-cakes, egg-bread and many other ap- | 
petizing breads can be made with 
Virginia White Flint Mountain 
CORN MEAL. | Toothache f 


Sold only from mill to consumer toinsure perfect fresh- | 

ness. 10, 20 and 40-pound packages at 50 cents, $1.00and 

# 2.00. A choice selection of recipes with each nf ackage. 
Jld Virginia Corn Milling Co., Danville, Va. | 


PICTURE PUZZLES 


9X12, $1.00. 10X14, $1.50. 14X20, $2.00. 


BY MAIL, POST-PAID 


Medium Difficult X Extra Difficult XX || } 
STANDARD PUZZLE CO., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. NG 


Girls and Mothers—THIS BEAUTIFUL DOLL IS 26 
INCHES HIGH. No such doll has ever been given away in New 
England except by us. Her magnificent head is of bisque. Her whole 
body is pink papier-maché. She has real hair, which curls natu- 


rally, but when combed out reaches to her waist. You could 
not buy this doll in any retail store for less than 87. 


10 INCHES TALLER THAN THIS PAPER. 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 

There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 

At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, 16e. 




























Full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, hips and knees. 
Dressed in a beautiful lace-trimmed and beribboned chemisette, silk 
stockings and silk slippers. No picture can do her justice. She 
has a beautiful face with open mouth. Her eyelashes are of real 
hair. She isa “sleeping” doll. 

Earn this doll by taking only 35 orders for our choice 
perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. 

“7 received my other order Friday last for one of my little girls, and the 


other wanted a doll right away, so started right out and filled this order 
in two days. All say the goods are ahead of any others bought 
the same way. Children and older people are carried aw ay with the 
doll. Arthur Caswell, 67 Merrimac Stneet, Amesbury, Mass 

Mother, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll your little girl 
has had in the past, she will cry out with joy at the sight of this one. 
Send us your name and address and learn how easy it is to 
get this magnificent doll. 


AMES PREMIUM CO., 97 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 


The Ten- Year Fountain Pen. » 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 65 
cents extra, postage and packing included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 

This Pen is made of the best materials throughout. 14K. solid gold 
pen, best iridium points, Para hard rubber barrel, etc. Every part is guar- 
anteed by the manufacturer for ten years’ 
service. The Ten-Year is a self-filling 
Fountain Pen. No filler required. A 
slight pressure on a metal bar fills the res- 
ervoir. Overflow impossible. Can furnish 
fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 


The L. E.Waterman 
Ideal Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 75 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price 
$2.50, post-paid. 

This Fountain Pen has won an inter- 
national reputation. Its action depends 
on the Spoon Feed, a patented device 
which insures absolute certainty and 
uniformity in the flow of ink to the pen 
point. It has a solid gold pen, which 
may be adjusted to individual needs 
through a choice of fine, medium, coarse 
and stub points. Both Pen and Holder 
are of best quality and workmanship, 
and fully warranted. Every purchaser 
allowed a thirty-day trial. 





Earn this Big Beautiful 
Sleeping Doll. 
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George S. Parker 
Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and .15 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price 
$2.00, post-paid. 

This Pen is well known to Companion 
readers. Every Pen is guaranteed by 
the makers. It has a solid gold pen, 
large ink reservoir and the famous 
“Lucky Curve,” Spear Head Ink Re- 
tainer and Under Feed, which not only 
feeds the ink perfectly to the point of 
the pen, but drains it from the feed chan- 
nel back into reservoir when the Pen is 
being carried in the pocket. We offera 
choice of fine, medium, or coarse points. 


‘ PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS 
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BROWNELL & FIELD CO., 
Providence, R. I. 


Send for Free Samples and Illustrated Premium List. 
If your Grocer doesn’t sell Autocrat Coffee, Tea, etc., send us his name. 





Health, Cleanlines 


The three are often synonymous. 








Casors 


effort and greatest expedition. 


as a preventive against contagio 


employed as a disinfectant. 


Because of its antisep 














delightful adjunct to the bath. 

















Buy the Genuine. “™p,psckass. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GRC 


4 TORREY 
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ble of effecting all three collectively, will insure each separately. 


TRY SULPHO-NAPTHOL TOILET SOAP —FOR HEALTH’S SAKE, COMFORT AND LUXURY. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL 


BUILDING .14 MEDFORD ST BOSTON 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 


AGENTS 










s and Comfort 
Sulpho-Napthol, while capa- 





Because it is the housewife’s greatest ally in dispelling dirt, 
grease and grime, it is invaluable for cleaning anything and everything 
about the home — from lace fabrics to kitchen sinks — with the least 


Because Sulpho-Napthol is a perfect germicide it is invaluable 


n so prevalent in winter, and when 


sickness already exists it will prevent the danger of infection when 


tic properties Sulpho-Napthol is a 
It prevents skin disorders and cures 


chaps, cuts, chafes, abrasions, chilblains and similar ills. 


“The package is, 10c., 25c., 50c. and $1.00. 





ICERS EVERYWHERE. 


COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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SPECIAL SPRING 
OFFER! 


New Companion Sewing Machine. 


Every Machine 
Warranted 
For Ten Years. 





We pay the freight to your 
nearest freight office. 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


With a New Companion 
Sewing Machine in your 
home you will be fully 
prepared to handle the 
exacting spring sewing. 
If you need a sewing ma- 
chine we would like to 
send you our catalogue 
and special spring offer. 


A POST-CARD REQUEST 
WILL BE SUFFICIENT. 











FROM A FAMILY 
SEAMSTRESS. 


**You will remember, in April of 
the year 1903 I bought a New 
Companion Sewing Machine, which 
/ have used ever since. How much ] 
would not try to say, for being a fam- 
ily seamstress of a good patronage, 
you can better surmise. I have had 
no trouble whatever with the machine. 
It will soon be six years since I bought 
the machine, and it is all right yet. 
It bids fair to last longer than I will.’’ 
— Evelyn A. Stewart, Euphemia, O. J 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CURES COUGHS AND COLDS 
YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE 
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